f the war. It was “Hobabily read by men who 
dot at alli in the habit of oe it, 


7 ie prophets. One, could eave the 
ts alone for the present, and in the good 


_ They are in search of iicente 


“But not t for war. \ N ow are in search 


7 ae a books of the Old Testament 


‘have much to say about suffering. We 
t add ‘and about’ death.’ For on that, the 
Bevcepeble fact in human ence: there 


aything certain to say, and for the most part they 
ft it alone. But the Book of Psalms never gets 
nay from icy thought of suffering. And He 


Wiha 
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_ For some 


| has found no ae 


MeFapviw, oe e Professor of Hebrew 
United Free Church College in Glasg 
returned to the Old Testament. He is 


away from it. But it can be said that hi 


often undeserved—and that he finds his 
tribution in a scholar’s careful and cor 
study of the Book of Job. He calls his bo | 
Problem of Pain: A Study in the Book of 1a J 
Clarke & Co. ; 4s. 6d. net). 


in the Book of Job for as problem of pe F 
That is a sore disa 


looked for a solution. 

book for, at a time like this? 
solution of the problem of pain in the Book of 
Job, why should we spend our time in the study 
of it? Surely we had better go to some other 
book where we shall find the problem solved. 


If hae is no if 


But Professor McFapven says there is no suc 
book. ‘There is no such book, he says, either in i 
the Bible or out of it, For the problem of pain 


is insoluble. He studies the Book of Job, an 


; ‘the problem of pain for us, but that he may help 
- us to bear our suffering and to wait. 


oS 
Now that is not satisfactory. It is never 
satisfactory where there is no satisfaction. But 
é we may restrain our impatience for a little and 
: ask Professor McFapyen what he has found in 
the Book of Job that is peely to be of any. use 
tou us. 


‘The first thing he has found is that suffering is 
‘not a punishment for sin. He does not say that 
j ‘it is never a punishment for sin, though perhaps he 
__ means that. What he says is that that is not its 
ag meaning. You cannot explain the existence of 
suffering in the world by saying that it is sent to 
on punish the world for its sin against God. You 


"cannot even point to any single case of suffering 


Biliary, mission. 
_. that idea is, unfortunately, a saying of Eliphaz. 
m The words are, ‘Behold, happy is the man whom 
God correcteth : therefore despise not thou the 
chastening of the Almighty. For he maketh 
en sore, and bindeth up; he woundeth, and his 
hands make whole’ (517-18), It is unfortunate; 
_we say, that these are words of Eliphaz, not of Job 
or of the Almighty, or even of that unimaginative 
be but earnest young man Elihu. 
_ fortunate that they do not apply to the case of 
ae Job. Nevertheless Professor McFapyen finds 
real illumination’ in them. For, Job or no Job, 


may have a disciplinary value. If resented, it will 
harden and embitter the man whom it visits ; but, 


when borne with meekness and uncomplaining 


~ studies it on our-account, not that he may solve — 


"says something that is very like it. 


likely to come. 


The text which ‘supports. 


It is more un-: 


_ he is sure that ‘suffering, in the providence of God, 


graces and vitiniees sCemese pase ee , bole ; 
sympathy, refinement, strength, beauty — and 
bringing with it a eae Oo of God, ot ‘lis 


would have been i in that Hegre ‘pipospible? a Es 


4 


We said the sane Ae a iets of liphaz, and 

But Elihu 
And although - 
we have no opinion either of the disinterestedness 
of Eliphaz or of the discernment of Elihu, and, . 
moreover, are not at all sure that this idea is more, ‘ : 
than a part of the dramatic furniture of the Book, 
yet we think that Dr. McFapyen is now as near 


not even of the young man Elihu. 


to a solution of the problem of pain as he is ever 


Let us leave the Book of Job and come to the - 
Gospels. Again the problem is the problem 80) i 
suffering. And, more even than in the Book of 
Job, it is the suffering of the righteous. The th 
penal idea is emphatically dismissed: ‘Neither 
did this man sin, nor his parents.’ But not the , 
possibility: of the righteous having to suffer. On e 
the contrary, when the possibility of the righteous — 
having to suffer is rejected by one of. the 
typical comforters of the day —for the Jews © 
had learned little from their greatest literary. 
treasure — he is answered in words of most 
astounding warmth: ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan !’ 
For the Son of Man, the Rughiedis One, came ia 
to suffer. 5 his CR 


Then follows the meaning of it. 
could not be apprehended at once. er 
wards when the Righteous One had endured the | 
Cross, one of those who saw most clearly why He | 
had to endure it, said, ‘It became him, for whom 
are all things, and through whom are all things, | 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 


author of their salvation perfect irhel sufferings 4 
(He 21%), . 


ay ad what Professor “McFapven foils y ‘ae 


iplinary value’ for Him. 
But i in what way ‘perfect is 


It made Him perfect, 

Perfect as the author 
of men’s salvation. Perfect as a bringer of many 
: “sons. to glory. So the discipline was not for 
_ Himself, but for us in Him. At least it was not 
for Himself alone, but for Him as the head to 

whom the body grows up by discipline, by the 
_ discipline of suffering, of the very suffering which 
He suffered, until every member of it is in Him 
_ presented perfect before God. 


The Book of Job is not the last word on the 

“problem of pain. It is not the last word even in 
the Old Testament. For it knows nothing of the 
ee ution made by another Old Testament 
oe book under the title of ‘the Suffering Servant of 
_ the Lord’—a contribution that carries us a long 
way nearer its solution. 


No doubt we are in 
danger of reading into the passages about the 


in themselves, the still more aStonishing things 

which we find in the Gospels. But it is certain 
_ that the Book of Isaiah has taken a great and 
momentous step beyond the Book of Job. ” 


: 8 

- For in the Book of Job the problem is why the 
- righteous man should suffer. But the writer of 
i e the Servant passages sees that the righteous man 
suffers because he is righteous. In Job he suffers 
2 in spite of his righteousness, and there is no 
| ee for it. In Isaiah he suffers because of 
his righteousness, and just therein lies the ex- 
planation of it. ‘They made his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death [not 
‘although’ but] because he had done no violence, 
oe neither was any deceit'in his mouth’ (Is 53°). 


That, we say, was a great step totake. And until 
it was taken it was not possible for men to under- 
stand the meaning of suffering. Have we taken 
that step? Or is the problem of pain still the 
- mystery of the suffering of the innocent? Let us 
think of the children who were, some of them 


‘cipline? Yes, their death was for discipline. W 


Suffering Servant, which are astonishing enough — 


"is the offence. 


| killed outright, and some of them maimed for life 


in the recent raid on London. They had done no. Be 
violence, and yet it pleased—the Germans ?—yes, 
but the Germans can do nothing in spite of the 
will of God—it pleased the Lord (we are only at 
Isaiah’s attitude yet), it pleased the Lord to brui 

them. And why? That together with’ their 
Saviour they might be made periecs throu; . 
sufferings. 


——E i x 


Neith 
had they sinned, nor their parents. It was for 
discipline. Was the children’s death for dis 


The pain was not for punishment. 


their salvation was made perfect? And are they 
not made perfect in Him? pee 
, ¥ : Vz 
And so, here is the heart of it. The children 
who suffered, suffered in Him. In all their 


believe that in His death on “the. eee 
death in the German raid? a 
tion enough to conceive it? Have we not faith 

He was made perfect in 


Have we not imag 


enough to receive it? 
bringing many sons to glory: These sons might 
be sinners, and so need repentance \ and faith ine 
order to die with Christ to sin and rise with Hin Be 
to righteousness. They might,’ however, be little 
children, already His, in death as in life, tor of 
such zs the kingdom of heaven. 


- The innocent suffer because they have done no _ 
violence. That is the way of the world. From 
the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Nurse 
Cavell, it is the very superiority of innocence that — 
But it is also the way of God. 
‘It pleased the Lord to bruise him’—remember 
that. ‘Him who knew no sin he made to be sin 
on our behalf’—and remember that. Now there 

is no unrighteousness with God. If the innocent 
suffers, he suffers in the behalf of others. But that ~ 
is not enough. There might be unrighteousness . 


Saviour was made perfect. But He was made 
erfect in bringing many sons to glory. 


‘In plainer but not bolder words, we ask, Would 
He have been what He is if He had not suffered ? 


rk d we answer, No. 
Testament is full of it. How is it that He is a 
faithful and merciful High Priest? It is because 
4H was tempted. It 


4. 


is 


our them that are tempted.’ 


cipline for us. 


pine for us, if we suffer with Him. 


th Wend. For how otherwise could they suffer 
h Christ? How otherwise could they share 
with Him the burden of the sins of the many? 
And ‘not only so but this also—zhe more innocent 
them more they suffer. 


SA SEES St rive 


Is it not the 
most mysterious of all the mysteries belonging to 
suffering? But it must be so. For who are the 
i Now we see that innocence is not 


is ‘that not so in experience ?- 


- innocent ? 
: merely righteousness of life. We have journeyed 
_a long way beyond the problem of the Book of 
Job. Innocence is identification with Christ. 
_ And how can we be identified with Christ without 
_~ sharing Christ’s burdens? By our death in His 


Bolder words? The New . 


‘in that he himself 
ered, being tempted,’ that ‘he is able to | 
Now if suffering © 


‘i That which is good for the |- 
‘Hi est must be good for the less high. It zsa_ 


is ae in ‘His Rn 
the burden of all this :uintligble world. 
"And the more we are identified the more of the 
burden do we carry. The same man who said, 
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accounted as _ sheep for the slaughter.’ 


And she is no injustice in it. If it is pain it 
is disciplinary pain. The more searching the 
suffering, the more intimate the fellowship ; the 
heavier the load of sorrow, the heavier also 
the already exceeding weight of glory. ney 


school. The title is AKzngswood Shan a ae 
3s. 6d. net). 
most part of little service out of school. 


Now school sermons are for the 
If they 
are of service out of school it is probable that 
they were of little service in school. It is only be, 
rarely that a Head Master comes who can preach: 


at once to boys and to men. 


Mr. W. P. wihitclnas is such a preacher. The 
secret of his double success is that he never 
condescends. His thought is clear and his. 
language is simple, but it is at the same time high — 
thought, as high as the Christian religion calls for, 
and the language is appropriate to the thought. 
We should not have known, from reading the 
sermons, apart from an occasional reference, that 


they were preached in school. For the texts are 
the great texts of the Bible. And the treatment _ 
is expository, doctrinal, ethical—one or all of these | 
as the text itself and not the audience requires. __ 


One of the texts is the first verse of the eleventh — of 
chapter of Hebrews. It is not an easy text for 
And Mr. WorkMAN does not | “e 
make it easier by a prolonged discussion of its Ne a 


‘ 


boys or men. 


5 ‘Kingswood _ School attending to it. It is 
penile to believe ae when it was over they 


% sion First there 


is ne translation of the 
Authorized Version: ‘Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for.’ Next there is the translation 
of the Revised Version : 
of things hoped for.’ 
of the margin of the Revised Version: 


‘Faith is the assurance 


Then there is the translation 
‘Faith is 

Lastly 
‘there is the translation, which we suspect is Mr. 
Workman’ 's own: ‘Faith is the title-deed of things 
hoped for.’ 


the giving substance to things hoped for.’ 


He dismisses first the margin of the Revised 
Version: ‘Faith is the giving substance to things 
hoped for.’ ‘ Hopes are insubstantial, shadowy 
hings. Faith takes them, this translation would 
say, and clothes them and makes them real. 
& Hopes are castles built in Spain; Faith gives them 
bricks -and mortar, and turns them into solid 
realities. The idea is magnificent and well worth 
__ developing ; but I cannot think that it is the 
_ writer’s meaning here, and there does not appear 
to be a shadow of evidence in Greek for this use 
of the word. as an act.’ 


_ He takes the Authorized translation next. It 
_ deserves a little more consideration. ‘Faith is the 
BO substance of things hoped for. That word 
substance’ does not mean, as we are apt to take 
a - pe to mean, the material out of which hope is made, 
It means much more than that. Substance—it is 
We literal rendering into Latin of the Greek word 
“used here—is ‘that which stands underneath,’ 
that which is the reality at the bottom of things. 
And Mr. Workman admits the possibility that 
the writer means, ‘Faith is the reality, the real 
self, which lies at the bottom of hopes.’ But ‘I 
can ony say” that I cannot convince myself that 


so | ch 
au of he boys. 


translation: 


temples.” 


For he ae shah anstaee 
and dismisses it. He is tempted tb a 


pnd among the Egyptian papyri with ¢ 
ing of title- deed. And the meaning is 
new but beautiful. ‘Faith is the title- deed ¢ 
hopes.’ ‘Hope builds for herself “ cloud-c 
towers” and “gorgeous palaces” and “, 
_ But what right has she to dwell ne 
Faith is the titledeed which Hope will wa: 

your face if you ask her the question. It i Fait. 
that confers upon Hope the right to live 
palaces. It is the hope of all, when the lon 
work is done, to rest in the many mansions 0 


establishes a title. 
A very beautiful meaning for the text. 


for it.’ 


So he comes to the Revised Version. It is th 
only translation left. ‘Faith is the assurance of 


things hoped for.’ 


But what does that translation mean? Does 
mean that faith is that which makes us sure of ou 
hopes? That is exactly what is meant by say ng 
that faith is the title-deed of wee a meaning wh 


if it is shipthnheas is a personal relationship, it it isa 
transaction between persons. ; 


oe. les that, in order to secure the personal 
aa 


Or why not take confidence itself as the best 
translation? The Revisers have three times 
translated the Greek word here by confidence 
(He 334, 2 Co 9! 1127), one of them being in this 
fe very Epistle. 


We have the meaning now. 


‘The Greek historian 
Polybius, in describing how Horatius kept the 


once offers the illustration. 


bridge, says that his enemies feared his confidence 
— (the word is the same) more than his strength. 
me ‘Faith i is the confidence born of Hope. It is the 
hopeful men whe conquer the world. A man who 
never doubts that clouds will break will always 
_ march “breast-forward.” “The war will end 
disastrously ; we shall be beaten,” said Napoleon 
"11, to one of his marshals at the beginning of the 
war with Prussia. “Sire,” replied the marshal, 
“only let your opinions be known to the troops, 
a your anticipations will be fulfilled.” Napoleon’s 
spirit did spread to his troops, and the result was 
Sedan. Faith is the confidence born of Hope. 
- There is no Sedan for Faith.’ 

We have come to an understanding with science 
on the question of miracle. Is it working well? 
We cannot say that it is. 


is the unseen. But two difficulties arise. 


claims to be gradually annexing the unseen region 


_ altogether appropriated it. That is one difficulty. 
The other is that there is no room even now for 
miracle, since that is the intrusion of the unseen 
into the territory of the scientifically seen. 


awed We need not take seriously the claim that with 


_ aspect, we take assurance in the sense of confidence. | 


- And, like a wise preacher, Mr. WORKMAN at 


the progress of science religion will cease t 


Only the scientific apprentice makes it. With 
larger experience it is found that the more men 
know the more they find is the unknown. On> 
their own methods they do not contract the 
bounds of the invisible with the progress of dis- 
covery ; they enlarge them. But serious enough is — 
the objection that miracle is an attempt on the ~ 
part of religion to intrude into the recogni 


a 


realm of science. 


For we cannot deny it. Miracle is the entrance 
of the unseen and eternal into the things of 
time and sense, or it is nothing. If the working — 
arrangement with science overlooked that fact,a 
mistake:was made, and we must revise the arrange- 
ment. But in reality there never was an under- 
standing between science and religion that the 
unseen should remain for ever unknown—no one : 
from the side of religion| could have come to such 
an ‘agreement. Concession had to be made by 
religion as by science, but if room was not left for 
miracle the concession on the part of Christianity — 
was hopeless abdication. 


The understanding between Science and Religion 
is not working well because Science still repeats 
the old formula of Huxley that miracles do not — 
occur, and with*that formula shuts the door. But a 


‘that formula brings Science into conflict with © 


another enemy than Christianity, an enemy that e. 
may be less complacent. It challenges History. 
The formula means that what is not ie 


| now never occurred. And History has some very 


_. The understanding is that the province of | 
science is the seen, while the province of religion © 
Science _ 
well as was hoped for because Science persists in 
of life, and prophesies a time when it will have © 


emphatic things to say about that. Bee rf 
Again, Science and Religion are not working SO. 


misunderstanding what is meant by miracle. We 
say it is the visible and verifiable entrance of the © 
unseen and eternal into the things of sense and i: 
time. Just so, says the scientific agnostic; that is : ik 
what we object to. 
peculiar province. 


pe ee eS ee 


._— ~~ 


It is interference in our 
Interference of what? Not, | 4 
in the mind of the agnostic, of the unseen and 


Now in that sense miracles do not occur and 
never os occur, The only disorder in the world 
has been due to man, and man can do no miracle. 
God, the author of miracle, is a God of order, 
ind has been from the beginning. If, therefore, 
we are to consider miracle as it has to be con- 


irst as befitting times and circumstances, and 
next as introducing competent personality. The 
miracle must be wrought by God (the unseen 
4 and eternal); that is one thing. And it must 
be done under such circumstances that it~ will 
Fe Grruduce, not disorder into order, but order into 
3 "disorder. 
1s mY 

_ The miracles which cause the agnostic most 
Why do 
‘Because he cannot 
. PF vexpiain them and he cannot i hata’ them away. 


3 p ouble are the miracles of the Gospels. 
_ they cause him trouble? 


Take an example. 
A volume of sermons. by the Rev. Henry Gow, 


- net), The sermons were preached at Rosslyn 
‘Hill Chapel, Hampstead, or at Manchester College, 
_ Oxford. 
believer i in miracle. The title of the book, Out of 

‘the Fleart of the Storm, is the title of the first 
3 That sermon. 


sermon in it. 
bs ‘explain or explain away two. of the miracles of the 
Gospels, the Stilling of the Storm and the peaking 
a on the Water. 


A Now it has to be said that more beautiful or 


But their charm enough 


This first sermon sets out 


i be found. 


‘ is not 
to hide their failure. 


oy ‘to show that Jesus never did still a storm or 
What happened was simply | 


ss walk on water. 
that His: disciples felt within themselves the 
effects of a storm stilled or a natural element 
_ mastered. 


a 


Op: A., has been issued from the Lindsey Press (3s. 
For Mr. Gow is'a Unitarian and an un-. 


is an attempt to | 


a more beautifully worded sermons will not easily 


‘sidered, we must think of it in two ways— |, 


| 


COG aang eine haa ‘Gieciplea’ t in the | 


It seems to vanish into ee in the a 


| wonder that happens every day; that sen - 


was no Jesus to awaken; no Jesus whose h 
yi 


by the darkness. 
out of the heart of the storm. Not from the boat, 


| heart of the storm—not in the presence of our 


a fi 
asleep on a pillow. A storm arises and they ind 
themselves in danger. Then they wake him and 
say: “Save Lord, lest we perish.” He stands — 
amongst them in his quiet calm strength ee 
great peace comes into their hearts. The load 
fear is lightened. In his face, they see the lo i 


of God. They are ashamed of their cowar 


of his love. 


peace when our beloved ones are near us; t 


influence of courage over fearful hearts, that feel: r 


of calm in the midst of pain, when a strong, 


fearless man is by our side. How many of 


reverence and in whom we feel God near: “L 
let me look into your 
and I can bear anything. I am not afraid of de 
The storm is nothing, if only you are 


me hold your hand; 


with you. 
heay !?? 


this.. The disciples were alone in the boat. 
they could hold, whose face they could se 
Jesus by their side, sharing their peril and gi 
them confidence. The storm falls upon th 
They are tossed to and fro; they feel their help- 
lessness and solitude. Jesus is hidden from them 
And then he speaks to them 


but from the heart of the storm ae the words : 
“It is I: be not afraid.” At first, they think him 
something to be frightened at, a part of the storm, 
a portent and a thing of dread. And then they z 
feel his presence in the storm itself and realize 5 
that in the darkness and the danger, enveloped in 
mystery, but living and working, love is there. 
That is where many of us have to look—into the 


loved ones close to’us, comforting us by their 


words and looks, sharing our dangers in the boat, § 
but out there in the storm and darkness amongst T ree "thes where the waters run i 


- destructive forces, speaking to us by their life and Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting. thou art fair, — 


by their death from a distance.’ 
iaies —. Far off thou art, yet ever nigh; 
That is a failure. It does not explain the I have thee still, and I rejoice; — 

I prosper, circled with thy voice 3) 
I shall not lose thee, though I die. . 


miracles. It is more than a failure, it is afault. 


ices Not all the beauty of language or charm of senti- 
‘ment can conceal the ethical delinquency. Mr. | But through the influence of Jesus, the perception 
_ Gow knows that that is not what the disciples of | of the disciples was deeper. They felt his spirit | 
x Jesus understood by the stilling of the storm or | tuling not only in beautiful and peaceful scenes) 
the walking on the water. He knows that that is | but in the midst of the darkness and danger round 
what was meant by those who gave the | them. That feeling of Jesus in the heart of the 
acles | their place in the Gospels. | storm, in the raging. winds and waves, in the 
Bi) ey destruction and violence which threatened them 
ay Vand what is the occasion of the fault? It is | is the highest perception of love. It is'the trans- 

ag ate to pocpeie the two essential things figuration of danger and suffering through love.” 


ye i 
who i is competent and that it must be suitable to That is all beautiful and true, but not for th 
time and circumstances. - »| disciples of Jesus.. Mr. Gow has no more know, ‘a 
ve | ledge of them than the Gospels give him. And A 
‘Mr. Gow does not believe that Jesus was | this is not the picture of the Gospels. The picture By 
petent to perform a miracle, for he does not | of the Gospels is that they were slow of heart 
elieve that Jesus was God. It is none the less | to believe. The spiritual presence appeals to 
remarkable that he should fail in the other respect. | Mr. Gow, and the miracles do not. The miracles _ 
peaks of the disciples of our Lord as if they made their appeal to the disciples and not the 
lived in the twentieth century. He says: | spiritual presence. ‘This beginning of miracles 
e love and reverence of the disciples for Jesus | did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and shewed forth his . 
e them this feeling of his presence in the storm. | glory, and the disciples believed on him.’ It was 
something like the feeling expressed in the | a miracle of the same kind to the Walking on the 
-known lines of Zz Memoriam— Water and the Stilling of the Storm. iz x 
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(Principal Denney as a Theologian. 


es By THE Rev. H. R. Macxinrosu, D.Puit., D.D., PROFESSOR oF SYSTEMATIC ‘THEOLOGY, 
ey New COLLEGE, Goines. 


ies 4 Egg Gy 


, By the death of Principal Denney at the summit | his scholarship and his insight, and they listened to _ 
of his power evangelical religion throughout him as people only listen to a wholly disinterested 
_ English-speaking lands has suffered a loss greatér, | man. The cause of Church Union wavered or — : 
_we- may say with sober truth, than would have advanced in no inconsiderable measure according _ 
been inflicted by the withdrawal of any other one | to his judgment. In the Overseas Dominions and — i, 
mind. He seemed to have long years before him. | in America, particularly of course in Presbyterian 
In Scotland he spoke, often with a tongue of fire, | circles, his influence went deep and wide. His — 
to all Churches. He had put them all in debt to | own Church trusted him implicitly and drew ; 


% 
~* 
a 
. 


an Sonal, lucia ett convincing style 
‘ich invariably complied with Swift’s prescription 
c r writing well: ‘Have the proper words in the 
peer hues None could be in doubt of his 


Ay No modern theologian exhibited more 
vf that endent and incisive mastery of expression 
‘ ich bites upon the mind like a diamond. But 

_ he wrote no paradoxes; to him all epigrams had 
sehood written on their face. I think there is 
€ justice in the criticism that he liked to have 
srything about him just a little clearer than 

¢t hings are, but this ringing clarity gave him all the 
ore purchase on his readers, He charged every 
rgument with an: extraordinary intenseness of 
igious feeling of which at times the strain 
9ecame nearly unendurable. In addition, he wrote 
ith perfect frankness. In the Introduction to one 
lume he declares (speaking of himself in the 
hird person): ‘There is no policy in what he has 
written, either in its manner or its substance. 
Nothing, so far as he is conscious, is set down for 
y other reason than that he believes it to be the 
. To the best of his knowledge he speaks 


This might have been applied to any of his 
Much of his power rested on the recogni- 

‘of his constitutional inability to hedge. 

_ Denney was a_ great believer, who even by 

dent could not have uttered one irreverent or 


with the martyrs who died for Jesus. Since his 
ath, men of different communions have spoken 
him as the conscience of Scotland. They are 
inking, for example, of his solemn approbation 
the Allies’ cause and his equally solemn impeach- 
ent of the drink traffic as a curse rAlipe for 
4 bolition not ‘for the period of the war’ but for 
To a patriot of his sort, the wickedness and 
olly of the thing were torture. ‘The nation,’ he 
rote, ‘is sorely wounded by the war, yet in the 
juor trade it opens its own veins, and helps to 
ed itself white.” 


‘sh Banus eee general body of theological teacher 


student of divinity who had taken a prot 
course of study in Europe singled out three me 


But we cannot now dwell on his character, 


this country. Some years since, an A 


as having made upon him the deepest impression 
of power: Herrmann of Marburg, Wernle of Bas oly 
Denney of Glasgow. He belonged emph tically 
to the very small class of great lecturers. Men 
went into his auditorium expecting something 
happen, and came out awed and thrilled. 

It is probably true to say that Denney’s 
so far as theology is concerned, represented 
stant tension between feeling and insigh: fe, 
instincts were conservative, but truth ruled him 50 
undividedly that he perpetually moved f 
Thus it hardly came natural for him to 
Christianity on the principles of the scie 


intoxicating power, it has brought light to fe 
dark places in the New Testament, and has do 


ness. This gave a singular and unfailing chose 
his private talk, and he talked quite as well as 
wrote. His mind was always breaking out 
new DIAS You could not travel over his inte 


philosophy, or example, seemed to ane sore 
than once. He once said to me that systematic 
thought appeared to him in one mood the gre 
necessity, in another mood the great evil. On 
philosophies in general he would have pronounced — 
with the apostle: ‘All things are lawful for me, 
but I will not be brought under the power of any.’ 
But he never wavered in the conviction that cor 
sistent Hegelianism in theology means Christianity 
without Christ. The worst possible preparation — 
for theological study, he has been known to remark 
with a smile, is second-class honours in philosophy ; ; 
but in later years he recognized increasingly the : 


ia 


need for intellectual synthesis, and conld: even 
declare that whatever else a young man did or 
‘ did not study before coming up to a Theological 
College, he ought at least to be trained in philo- 
_-_- sophy. Quite recently, speaking of his own student 
____ days, he told how he himself entered the Divinity 
. Hall wholly uninterested in certain questions ; 

what he wanted was to see Jesus, and to this 
_ Dr. A. B. Bruce helped him. But, he went on, he 
_ had come to feel more and more that faith must be 
related to nature as well as history, simply because 
in Christ we have touched the last reality in the 
__ universe, the truth through which all other truths 
are to be defined and understood. Jesus is the 
_’ master light of a@// our seeing. Repeatedly in his 
work within the last ten years this thought 


_ ceive a Christian metaphysic, or, in simpler words, 
to Christianize all our thoughts of God and the 
_ world. As he puts it: ‘Once Christ’s absolute 
significance has become clear to us, we discover 
that our task, if we would understand the system of 
_ things in which we live, is not to find natural law 
in the spiritual world, but rather to find spiritual 
- law—indeed, specifically Christian law—in the 
natural world.’ Had he attempted to fulfil this task, 
it would no doubt have been in the spirit of a 
notable sentence in his Jesus and the Gospél: ‘If 
ee anything is certain, it is that the world is not made 
_to the measure of any science or philosophy, but 
on a scale which perpetually summons philosophy 
and science to construct themselves anew.’ He was 
accustomed to say that what our age needed was a 
_ great new theological mind, a mind fit to think 
ies together and. draw lines between faith and 
the new knowledge, doing for this time what 
Aquinas and Calvin had done for theirs. 

I cannot speak at length of his New Testa- 
ment work, on which I am not qualified to give an 
expert opinion. But any one could see that the 

_ Classical and literary! scholarship which he brought 
to it was in the highest degree technically exact 
and finished. He read the Greek poets con- 
‘stantly, and used to say that when he retired he 
would like to read Greek literature over again from 
end to end. Linguistic erudition is never obtruded 


T 


et A 
ag ‘His knowledge of English literature was unusual in 
ee exactitude. Some months ago he said to a friend, who has 


told me ofit, that he believed that if Shakespeare’s tragedies 
were lost, he could replace them from memory. 


THE EXPOSITO: 


_ reappears, that Christianity, if it is to be adequate 
to its own idea, must have the courage to con- | 


papers on the Theology of the Epistle in “the 


in his exegetical wor bie it is” “dee attics 
the bones in‘a man’s hand.) 8) ee 

He contributed two volumes to the Expositor’s 
Bible. Thessalonians (1892) consists of exposi-— 
tions preached regularly from week to week, marked — 
by his special qualities of course, but necessarily © 
omitting the technicalities of the exegete, and the 
critical discussion of important divergent inter- 
pretations. 2 Corinthians (1894) for the first time 
revealed his exegetical power. It is a book one — 
often returns to. But by far his greatest comment-_ 
ary, and one of the most rewarding commentaries _ 
in the world, is that on Romans in the Expositor’s — 
Greek Testament (1900). This is a classic, never — 
likely to be really superseded. Its grasp of the — 
theology of the Epistle puts it very nearly in a 
list by itself. Even when he was Professor of — 
Systematic Theology, Dr. Denney used to lecture 
on Romans once a week, and no writing in the 
New Testament so called out ail his .powers. — 
Along with this we ought to read his fine “series. Of, 


Lxpositor for 1901, a year when obviously his 
mind was full of the subject; here he seizes and : 
fixes with almost startling clearness of outline St. 
Paul’s conceptions of the gospel, grouping all 
round the central idea of the righteousness of 
God. After reading accounts of Paulinism which 
leave us wondering how St. Paul came to make _ 
the mark he did upon Christianity, it is refreshing _ 
to read again this living and vigilant exposition pei 
the greatest sketch of Theology that has ever been 
written, for Denney held that Romans ‘contains 
what is so rare in Scripture, so unnatural appar- 
ently to the Semitic mind, a train of thought. 

There is a definite plan and structure in it, eS 4 
one thing leads on to another till the argument is - 
complete. . . . It was a representation of Paul’s — 
mind on the whole subject of the Christian - 
religion, the relevance of which was not limited 
to the special circumstances of a given community.’ 
One turns the last page with an eager wish that — 
he could have given us a parallel sketch of the 
Theology of the Fourth Gospel, on which for 
years he lectured to advanced students. (Especi- 
ally as he was accustomed to say that the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel has the last word to say on_ 
nearly every Christian idea.) Also how one longed 
that he should give us aCommentary on the Synoptic 
Gospels, written with the evangelic freedom the <4 
would have used! We must not forget as Bae ; 


ca a ve ie eae 4 Segre Gag 


ae ks ee 


nary oe Christ and the i 
oc are some who conceived of Dr. Denney 


4 Saat quite recently published any specifically 
dogmatic work.! It was not his department. But 
_ at the very end he announced as the subject of his 
unningham Lectures, the Christian Doctrine of 
conciliation, and we may confidently wait till 
he book appears with the assurance that it will 
Zain prove that, even within the field of Dogmatic, 
e had the most interesting mind in the country. 
ne quality which distinguished his doctrinal 
teaching was its moral passion. It was the teaching 
of a man set on knowing not only what man is 
to believe concerning God, but what duty God 
‘equires of man. In this respect it resembled 
Calvin’s Znstitutes, Denney once complained that 
there is not a hymn in the hymn-book about 
simply doing the commandments of God ; ; similarly, 


toward conduct. I will put two passages together 
hich reveal the ethical stringency and sublimity 
of his point of view. The first is: ‘The man who 
is not good — the man whose being does not 
respond to the revelation of God and fulfil the 
Law involved in that revelation—has no right ¢o 
be.” And the second: ‘The only good man is in 


be 
‘point of fact the pardoned man, the man whose 
heart has been made tender, and his conscience 
‘sensitive, by submitting to have his sins forgiven 
_ for Christ’s sake.’ Any one wishing to see how 
this profound and subduing moral interest controls 
all Denney’s thought will find it exemplified with 
special impressiveness in his article ‘Law’ in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and in a very 
different work, his Factors of Haith in Immor- 
tality. 1 have always felt that when he lectured 
_ on Christian Ethics, as for some years he did, he 
tag have been greater tlian ever. 

In his first Dogmatic book, the well-known 
‘Studies in Theology (1894), Denney came forward 
as a severe critic of Ritschlianism. I cannot say 


_that on a re- poss of the anti-Ritschlian passages 
a 


fi Though we must not forget his three notable. articles in 

‘Hastings’ Zncyclopadia of Religion and Ethics, under the 

titles ‘Fall,’ ‘Mediation,’ and ‘ Righteousness (in Paul’s 

Epistles) all largely doctrinal in character and all recent. 
he 


one detects much of that intellectual and imagina- 
tive sympathy which alone makes criticism worth | 


| possible point is made against him. But in t 


one felt disposed to call him one of the mo: 


‘ment. 


had no interest in doctrine which did not face, 


while. Ritschl is a culprit at the bar, and every 


matter, as in others, Denney changed. His 
review (1900) of a translation of Ritschl’s chief 
doctrinal work was friendly in tone, and latter! 


Ritschlian theologians in the country, in the 
broad sense that he too based all belief on the felt 
value of the revelation of God in Christ. But he é 
applied this general principle differently from 
Ritschl, and, one may take leave to think, occasion- 
ally to the much greater benefit of those who wish 
to understand the religion of the New Testament. 

The doctrine which will always be associated 
with Denney’s name is the doctrine of the Atone 
Throughout his career he steadily called 
attention to this as belonging to the very heart of © 
Christianity. The salient chapters of his earl 
Studies deal with this topic, and as we have just 
seen, he chose it for the Cunningham Lectures he 
was never strong enough to give in public. What 
above all things he sought for was a doctrine that 
would preach. ‘The. evangelist,’ he remark 
characteristically, ‘is in the last resort the judge oO 
evangelical theology. If it does not serve hi 
purpose it is not true.’ He envied the Roma 
priest, who can preach with the crucifix in his han 

Popular theology has decided that there is a 
orthodox theory of the Atonement, although this is 
most doubtful. At all events, not much is gained 
by asking whether Denney’s views on the Atone- 
ment were orthodox or not; it is much more ° 
important that they reminded you of the New 
Testament. It is true that his special book on — 
this subject, Ze Death of Christ: Its Place and 
Interpretation in the New Testament (1902), hardly — 
satisfies the careful exegete, for, to put it broadly, 2 
it represents the different apostolic writers as all 
saying exactly the same thing about the Cross, 
which in fact they do not do. The living variety — 
of interpretation is obscured. And some have not — 
unnaturally felt that the book set forth “hese 
Atonement as consisting in the death of Christ 
rather than in the death of Chris¢. But the cumu- 
lative effect of the exposition is very great, and 
page after page, you feel, was written as if with 
blood from his own arm. What Denney was quite — 
clear about, from first to last, and what he told out — 
with piercing and unequalled power is this, that in- 


the Cross we see Jesus Christ in His sinlessness 
dying the death of the sinful. ‘All that sin meant 
for us—all that in sin and through it had become 
-ours—God made His, and He made His own, in 
death.’ He never said that God punished Christ, 
but he did say that in the Cross sin is once for 
all condemned, and that Christ bowed under 
the condemnation. There is no more concen- 


his comment on Ro 325 26: ‘God’s righteousness is 
_ demonstrated at the Cross, because there, in 
 Christ’s death, it is made once jor all apparent 


ie “falls by His appointment on the Redeemer tind 
it Gs possible, at the same time, to accept as 
' MS "righteous those who by faith unite themselves to 
ae Christ upon the Cross, and identify themselves 


“submit in Him to the Divine sentence upon sin, 
and at bottom become right with God.’ Denney 
would not have said that this is the whole 
us truth about the Cross, nor did he ever display 
verbal pedantry; but he held unflinchingly that 
: room must be found for the truth that at Calvary 
there was judgment of sin as well as revelation 
aes ‘Divine love, It was one of his favourite 


: Only thus do we have a Divine 
a _ righteousness which ‘ puts the ungodly in the right.’ 
In various publications, as in The Atonement 
SH the Modern Mind (1903), Denney urged that, 
A jin that case, the proper word to describe Christ is 
pas ‘substitute’ not ‘representative.’ The Saviour is 
16g given to us, not put forward on our side. Also he 
constantly refused to admit that St. Paul had in 
reality two theories of Atonement, a forensic and 
an ethico-mystical, lying side by side. Indeed, 
= from the hostility of Dr. Denney’s references to 
mystical religion it has sometimes been argued 
that he felt a whole-hearted aversion for that 
whole side of things, so far sympathizing with the 
early Ritschlians. Partly, this is a question of 
words. He did feel a strong distaste for Mysti- 
cism in its typical medizeval form, indifferent alike 
to history and to moral issues, and expatiating in 
a region ‘beyond good and evil’; and there is 
only too much ground for holding that this species 
of piety has about it nothing specifically Christian, 
and may be found as whole, as perfect, in a Hindu 


I 


‘tion can exhaust the truth of our relation to Christ. 


or a NeopeNania 
But Denney did not Fes ignore ae truth» 
Union with Christ.. In a passage where he is 
actually protesting against submerging St. Paul i in 
mysticism he writes: ‘The seat of the attraction 
in Christ, in virtue of which sinners are drawn 
into ethico-mystical union with Him, is nothing — 
less than this, that He has come into our place. — 

. Here is the love of Christ which takes hold 
of men, and draws them into the ethico-mystical — 
union.’ And his exposition of Ro 6 is studded 
with sentences like this: ‘The essence of our faith 
is a union to Him in which His experience - 
becomes ours’; ‘faith, looking to Christ and His — 
death, really unites us to Him who died and rose 
again.’ He selected these great lines from St. — 
Bernard as putting perfectly what he himself — 
believed as to the relation of the substitution o 
Christ to ethical identification with Him: 


Propter mortem quam tulisti i: 
Quando pro me defecisti ; 

Cordis mei cor dilectum, 

In te meum fer affectum ! 


We 
i 


It might now and then seem as if he recognized — 
no relation of persons deeper than the moral _ 
relation, but this is not the fact. He expressly — 
disclaims the idea that moral categories of obbates 


‘Even human life,’ he writes, ‘gives scope for acts” 
. which are not moral, but far higher than moral ; if 
bee immediately inspired of God, the understand- 
ing of which is to morality as the at. of a % 
fourth dimension would be to geometry.’ d 
Within the last ten or fifteen years Dr. Dentigy 4 
frequently recurred by preference to the idea that. 5 
by Atonement we mean the cost of forgiveness to 4 
God. He was not original in this conception, a 
which goes back at least as far as Bushnell, but it 
was a conception he took special pains to explain 
and illustrate. We cannot look long at pardon | 
without the cost of it coming into view. Some ~ 
of the most thrilling passages in Denney’s recent — 
sermons were devoted to showing how every great — 
forgiveness is imparted at a price to the forgiver, Bt 
and how by analogy the Christian mind is led 
to conceive of Jesus’ experience, through which — 
pardon is mediated, as representing, and indeed ‘ 
being, a vast transcendent Divine-human agony, 
which forms the vehicle of pardon cone 
to the magnitude and evil of the forgiven sin. — 


Whether this profound and tragic thought has — 


y be certain, ‘that iis ey ateument will in 
ense be only a repetition of the old. His 
could not be stationary. I recollect his 
g to me, some months back, that he had 
ome to the conclusion that every true and 
nportant idea about atonement was to be found 
1 every, genuinely Christian mind. If he has 
een able to bring this out, with his unrivalled 
ce, he will have done his generation one great 
ervice more. From start to finish, Calvary was 
1e centre of his world. He drank in life from 
thought of Christ crucified, and poured out in 
rning words the convictions it quickened in his 
nd. As thus, in an article written but yesterday : 
he apostles did not imagine the atoning power 


ion. They did not invent it to cloak the offence 
the Cross; it is too great to be a theological 
contrivance. No, but a new truth rose on their 
orizon as they looked on the perfect sacrifice of 
esus — the truth of truths, beyond all telling 


nd final reality of the universe, and that here it 
incarnate once for all. From Christ on His 
Sross a goodness put forth its hand and touched 
hem which outweighed all the sin of the world 
and made it impotent; henceforth they believed 
God through Him.’ Nothing ever came from 
his pen more completely characteristic of his faith 
ind love. If we read these words on a scrap of 


The student of Denney’s theology, if he is wise, 
ill carefully examine the article entitled ‘ Preach- 
ng Christ,’ in the second volume of Hastings’ 
ictionary of Christ and the Gospels. It reveals 
h unusual clearness a conviction underlying 
his whole work, that we theologize only that we 
y preach. The article is really a first sketch of 
erhaps his greatest and most influential work, 
sus and the Cospel (1908). Both writings exhibit 
esus, in contradiction of Harnack’s well- known 
| ter dictum, as even for his own mind a vital 
actor in the gospel. ‘To preach Christ,’ we are 
old, ‘means to preach Jesus in the absolute 
‘significance for God and man which He had to 
His own consciousness and to the faith of the first 
witnesses ; ; and to preach Him as exalted, and as 
having this absolute significance now and for ever.’ 


- man’s witness to Christ dependent on his ans 


the death of Jesus—it is too great for imagina- | 


nderful—that sin-bearing love is the supreme. 


pre-existence or His virgin birth, though these 
not questioned, but what we see as we read t] 
Gospels, what we hear as we listen to apostolic 
testimony. Denney was always keenly aware ( 
the uncertainties of metaphysic, in particular 
the enigmatic relation of the temporal to’ 
eternal; and as a theologian evangelist he de 
cated with all his powers the religious conf 
that is certain to be the consequence of makin 


to speculative problems. ‘While we share at 
heart the faith of Apostles and Evangelists, w d 
not feel ee by all the forms 1 in which aoe € 


in which the case for a eek creed is argi 
has deeply affected Christian thought in ie 
country, especially the thought of ministers. I 


than ahy other in his writings, Denney ventur 
to suggest the EOE creed as symbolic of 


Jesus Christ His only can our Lord and Savio 
And his exposition of this simple but profoun 
confession has done more than perhaps he kr 
to quicken the movement for modification of th 
Creed, into a formula vital, mes an 
essentially religious. 
It is not suggested in this brief and impert ct 
survey that the theology of Principal Denney ha 
no faults. He had not adjusted his relations to’ 
philosophy; he now and then attained an unreal — 
clearness by omitting some facts of moment; his. 
use of the word ‘propitiation’ in discussions of 
Atonement remained puzzling. Some criticisms 
of new writers showed an undue severity. But — 
as theologian and as man, there was no one— 
like him. I have known many theologians both 
scholarly and devout; but I have never known his — 
equal for making the New Testament intelligible 
as the record and deposit of an overwhelming 
experience of redemption, and for generating in 
those who listened to him the conviction that the 


gospel incarnate in Jesus is the only thing that 
matters. The impressiveness of his faith and his 
extraordinary mental powers was heightened and 
intensified by a character of such goodness, such 
pureness, such sensitiveness to all that is high and 


circle of one’s knowledge, for its like. 


warthy, that one bess in heat throughout | th 
God too 
him—so we may apply his words regarding another 
—God took him; not nature, or disease, or death, 
but the God with whom he had walked. . 


Riterature . 


THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Sir Henry H. Howorrtn’s name is known in 
widely separated branches of study, and it is 
always and everywhere known as the name of a 
scholar. Recently he published two volumes on 
_ Gregory the Great and Augustine the Missionary, 


so that his new book in three great volumes on | 


The Golden Days of the Early English Church 
_ (Murray ; 12s. each net) will not be the surprise it 
would have been had it been the first-fruits of. his 


interest in English history. Nevertheless it is a 


surprise. Three such volumes in a new study and 


for a man of his years is an achievement of rare 
i) 


: - enough occurrence. We can compare it only with 
the work of that yet more venerable veteran, Dr. 
_ E. A. Abbott, whose work, however, has nearly all 
_ been done in the department of the Gospels. Dr. 
Abbott was born in 1838. Sir Henry Howorth 


-_was born in 1842. 


Sir Henry Howorth has had the joy of a great 
discovery. He has discovered that the historians 


Bi of Early England have neglected the ecclesiastical 


writers—hence poverty of material and misrepre- 
_ sentation of life. They have even neglected Bede. 
Now ‘we alone in all Europe possess a work of 
the matchless worth of Bede’s Zeclestastical History, 
unequalled in its time in style, picturesqueness, 
and extraordinary general accuracy, and presenting 
an historical and moral outlook of a very ideal 
kind. It is the one matchless literary work of art 
in the European literature of the first half of the 
eighth century a.p., and it forms a_ splendid 
scaffolding upon which to raise our building, and 
on which to hang the various illustrative decora- 
tions or additions which lesser lights have provided 
for us.’ 

That discovery is enough to send a man to the 
writing of a great book. And that ‘explains the 
object and purpose with which, at the close of an 


is the great figure, and Sir Henry Howorth is — 


exceptionally strenuous life and by the evergreen 
kindness of my old friend, Mr. Murray, I have 
written five volumes of closely packed matter deal- 
ing with the beginnings of the English Church 
curing. less than a century and a half of its ian 
career.’ 

But what were the Golden pie of the Barly 
English Church? They were the days which — 
began with the arrival of Archbish op Thodore — 
and ended with the death of Bede. Bede himself — 


never done speaking of him. Ina long Introduc- — 
tion to the first volume he describes the whole of — 
Bede’s writings and gives an estimate of their 4 
historical value. And even in the Preface he — 
names two matters for which he deserves particular — 
credit. ‘First, so far as we know, he was the first a 
to introduce into the Church’s creed north of the — 
Pyrenees the clause about the double procession 
of the Holy Spirit of which the first authoritative 
pronouncement was made at the, third Council-of i 
Toledo. At all events, so far as our evidence — 
goes, it first occurs in Bede’s writings. Secondly, i 
he was the first Western scholar, so far as we — 
know, to use the two Latin versions of the Bible 
systematically, the older Vulgate, sometimes called © 
the Itala, and Jerome’s edition ; Cassiodorus and — 
St. Gregory had both done the same in part, but 
Bede did it systematically, being tempted to do so _ 
in all probability by the presence in the library at 
Jarrow of a splendid codex of either version.” 
After he got the command of his sources Sir H. 
H. Howorth seems to have written his book with 
ease. Such a book is usually read with difficulty. — 
It is not so with this book. It may be read as — 
easily as it was written. For the author’s mind is 
orderly, and his orderly mind controls the use of 
his copious vocabulary. Now and then he seems 
deliberately to disregard-the scholar;as he trans- 
lates familiar Latin phrases and tells good stories 


TER LULLIA LV. 


i From the Cambridge University Press has come 
an edition of Tertullian’s Apology with an English 
ranslation, which will be welcomed as a contribu- 
tion to Patristic literature of the very first import- 
ce. Its title is Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani 
ologeticus (12s. 6d. net). The late Professor 
hn E. B. Mayor, President of St. John’s College, 
the Editor. Using the text of Oehler, Dr. 


cupy two-thirds of the volume. He also wrote 
an Introduction to it. The translation is the work 
_ of Professor Alexander Souter of the University 
Aberdeen. 

In'the Introduction, a delightful joint produc- 
tion of Professor Mayor’s amazing scholarship and 
_ forcible English style, students of the Latin language 
~ are urged to carry their studies beyond ‘the hand- 
ul of writers, barely filling a single shelf, which 
are counted as Latin classics,’ and to continue them 
until they include Bede and Alcuin. 
will take Tertullian by the way. And how much 
better for acquiring a knowledge of the language is 
Tertullian than any ‘classical’ author. ‘Many of 
he Fathers write very simply, and might serve 
dmirably for the neglected discipline of the ear ; 
sven as Cicero and the younger Pliny pursued 
~ their studies by the aid of readers. “It is certain 
that an entire volume of either Chrysostom (Dio 


etl in shorter time than is spent on the 
ag of the few hundred lines of the Agamemnon. 


e] minous, through the latter dark with cor- 
Hons and eoniccures and despairing interpre- 


But is Tertullian worth studying for his own 
sake? Professor Mayor answers that question 
also. He says: ‘A once popular book, of solid 
ut unobtrusive learning, now forgotten, by an 
ccomplished Cambridge scholar (Biography of the 
_ L£arly Church, by R. W. Evans, 2nd ed., London, 
1859, 2 vols. sm. $vo), if read with the authorities 


aN 


ae in the notes, will form ¢ an Seecen inline: 


his arguments so closely, and few had so learned 
"an acquaintance with heathenism, and could expose 


ayor annotated the Apology. His annotations | 


Thus they | 


tion to patristic study. ‘Listen to this characte : 
Tertullian’s apology (i513 36-8): Pe vices 

‘“ Its power is far superior to that of any former 
defence. Tertullian not only surpassed his pr 
decessors in information and talent, but was 
peculiarly fitted by’ temper to treat such a subject. 
No one could express in such forcible language 
the indignant sense of injustice, or represent its 
detail in a more lively manner. None could press 


of 


its follies with more bitter sarcasm (Afo/, 42), Or 
whip its wickedness with a heavier lash (Afol. 3 5). 
The subject too, while it gave free scope to the 
range of his argumentative powers, neither allured — 
him, nor compelled him to sophistical subtilties. 
The free and elastic vigour of a mind that had 
still half its strength in reserve pervades the con 
position; and if we put the mere mechanism « : 
style out of the question, and consider the copious- 
ness, the variety, the interest of the matter, the 
skilfulness of selection of topics, and the powerful 
grasp with which they are handled, together 
with the greatness of the occasion, it will not b 
too much to say, that it is the noblest oratio 
among all which antiquity has left us. 
what a state of mind do we rise up from it! “Its 
brilliant pictures are glowing before our eyes, its 
deep tone of declamation is sounding in our ears, 
its imploring, its condemning, its expostulating 
accefts have touched our feelings to the quick. . & 
Heaven and hell have been moved, and have 
entered into a mortal struggle, of which we are 
now enjoying the fruits, in a victory which has 
decided the fate of mankind for all eternity. What 
literary gew-gaws do the finest orations of Cicero 
and Demosthenes appear after this! How do we — 
put them away as childish things, and feel ashamed — 
that we should set such value on the vituperative 
filth which is poured forth upon Aeschines and 
Antony, political rivals on the narrow stage of a 
corner of this little world.” 

‘T believe that of those who have eae sane 
with Tertullian’s difficulties, few will challenge this : 
verdict of a most competent judge.’ 

It is not necessary to add that the translation ig 
the last word of accurate scholarship and felione ; 
of phrase. All Professor Souter’s work is so. : 


| INTOLERANCE. 
‘Most of us feel that intolerance is an anti- 
 quated evil.’ That, says Professor Arthur J. Klein, 
is because we do not know what intolerance is. 
Professor Klein has done research work in the 
_ theory and practice of Jntolerance in the Reign of 
Elizabeth, Queen of England (Constable; 7s. 6d. 
Ley, net). He has done this with a thoroughness 
ae which could scarcely be due to mere antiquarian 
- interest. Clearly he believes, as he says he 
;  Hibicrss, that intolerance is by no means of the 
oe ‘past, but very present and oppressive still. His 
ie book therefore is really didactic. But, as becomes 
‘ey Professor of History, he teaches by historical 
z ce example. He goes back to the reign of Elizabeth, 
shat and gives such a picture of the hateful and hideous 
i). thing there that we must abhor it. He paints it 
30 aceeael that we must recognize its features 


“possible we may be mistaken. 

ee One thing is brought to great clearness and 
"certainty. Ecclesiasticism and militarism are 
within hail of one another, It is so to-day. It 
‘i __was so in the days of Elizabeth. ‘When Elizabeth 
Bee ascended the throne of England more than a 
generation had passed since Luther had stirred the 
souls of men by his proclamation of revolt. His 
call to arms as it echoed over Europe had roused 
"men of all nations to range themselves in fighting 
co mood upon one side or the other. Religious 
Te ‘enthusiasm, national feeling, a new vision of moral 
Send intellectual life had stirred Catholicism and 
_ Protestantism alike to the very depths. No longer 
aS were ideas and ideals to be passively received and 
eat ; they became banners to lead armies by, the 
_ standards for which men joyfully flung away their 
strength. Hatred, unreasoning and unreasonable, 
obscured high purpose and lofty aim; in the name 
hr Of Foiuions faith both sides descdntied to un- 
explored depths of savagery and‘ cruelty. But 
such sacrifice could not continue. Here and there 
in Europe evidences of ‘returning sanity were seen. 
Vicious combat brought desire for peace, and the 
realization that ultimately an adjustment of its 
religious quarrels must be made if European civil- 
ization was to endure manifested itself in the first 
vague gropings for some basis of settlement. In 


policy may be forgotten and forgiven in the wider 


Lang. 


“may” acknowledge, as Cromwell said, that it is 


Geemady a véentaies basis woe toleration in < 
territorial setting, was offered by. the 
Augsburg. In France the wisdom of L’ Hépi 
attempted to secure an adjustment upon humane 
principles only to be defeated by the militarist 
elements which broke down the first slight barriers 
of moderation and left us the memory of S 
Bartholomew’s Eve. In England the same grop 
ing took form in a policy which may appear petty, 
but which, at least in the maturing consciousness 
of the national State, created a national Church 
The pettiness of England’s compromising religious. 


significance which that policy has as one sk of 
a general European adjustment. ; “is 

The Bibliography is very full; it fills eighteen. 
large closely printed pages. And it is very good— 
even though among the Histories of Scotland 1 no 
mention is made of John Hill Burton or Andre’ 


4g 
a ‘Me ; 
4 ay 


ILLING WORTH. Bit rc 


If he had not been a writer of letters it would 
have been difficult for his wife to make a book of 
The Life and Work of Hes Richardson Illingworth, 
M.A. DD. (Murray ; 10 6d. net). For the 
oubnard incidents were ane few. Here is 
biographer’s own \ 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


June 26, 1848 . Born. 


1857-1867 . . St. Paul’s School. 

1867 . Corpus Christi College, Oxford. e i 

1872 . . . Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

1872-1883 . . Tutor of Keble College, os Ca 

1875. . . . Ordained Deacon. ; 

1876... ... Ordained Priest.) 

June 26, 1883 . Rector of Longworth. 

Aug. 2, 1883 . Married. en 

Aug. 22, 1915 . Died. ee ey 

as 

Between the dates marked ‘Married’ anc 


(and immoral) parish of Longworth, received the — 
annual visit of the ‘Lux Mundi’ party, and wrote 
books. His work was the writing of books. 
Early in life he made a covenant with himselfand 
God that he would write books in defence of the: 4 
Faith, and he carried out that purpose loyally, zx 
unflinchingly, and successfully. He had — 


+ 


: ae list of his books also: 
; © Bisuioesanny. ‘ 
. Three Sermons in ee Gi allege 
- Sermons. 
4 . Sermons Preached in a College 
= = ee Chapel. 
. . «Two Essays in Lux Mundi, 
-*The Doctrine of the Incar- 


7 


# = nation” and “The Problem 
: of Pain.’ 
yaa University and, Cathedral 
_ Sermons. 


3 (The Bampton Lectures). - 
. Divine Immanence. 
. Reason and Revelation. 
. 4... Christian Character. 
. Lhe Doctrine of the Trinity. 
. . Divine Transcendence. 
. . « Lhe Gospel Miracles. 
. Lhe Problem of Pain (Reprinted 
fee = from Lux aes 


’ 


; ies says: : awe did much for him : 
but it had one lack. It gave him no intellectual 
fercourse with men of his own calibre. He was 
¢ with himself, so far as thought went, for the 
ater part of every year. And he was never 
of a reader. He read a few great books 
but hardly anything else. 


ious pioneer in the free play of reason, grew 
pathetic to the new intellectual moods. He 
lid not keep up with their nee and chances. 
reacted from their excesses. He chaffed; he 
ocked: he held them at arm’s length. 
And this told on his own thought. 

ce on the positions that he had taken. 


He did not 
He- 


premises which he had made his own. 
s ended by giving a certain sameness to what 
ie had to say. It was the inevitable price that he 


work : But. this. adi in spite of every drawback, 
‘reta ed all its keenness of edge, its delicate force, 
ureness of touch, its fine distinctiveness. It 


Re Seee. Human and Ditine 


l So it came about 
at 16, who, i in his younger days, was our most. 


ntent with applying in some fresh form the 


logical Table : 


} and always. he retained the same pace ch 
the same mystical fragrance.’ 


when he got up from his knees, the sick man ‘said 
in admiring tones, as his sole contribution to th 


apt to think much of himself and of his own ail- 
ments; his temper was by no means what Bee Z 


thoughtful indeed; more and more patient, mor 


- were translated into Japanese, and when one day 


also in Chinese, I well remember how moved he 


. prayer. 


purposes : 


discipline aad to his sincerity of purpose. 


The biography is°made up mainly of letter 
They are of a simple friendly character and nee ee G 
not be quoted. Here are some other things. 

‘The rector had a keen sense. of humour, and 
used often to tell us of a sick visit he paid toa 
very old man in the village. He had said an 
extempore prayer with him, as he always did, an 


office, ‘My, what a head-piece you have got!”? 
‘He controlled a very irritable tongue with dif 
culty, and did not always control it. He was then 


would have desired it to be. Much of this was n 
doubt to be attributed to ill-health. But year by 
year he steadily grew in self-control; year by year 
he became more and more unselfish, more and — 
more thoughtful for ‘others — extraordinarily — 


and more gentle and loving. 
‘He was greatly pleased when some of his hans 


we heard through a friend that one at any rate was 


ee 


was, and how he remained silent for a little while, 
and then told me it was really an answer to his — 
I give the exact words he said from a 
note made at the time in a book kept. for such 
“J don’t mind telling you that I had 
long been- praying for this, the call of China — 
seemed so pressing, and I wanted to have a share S 
if ee we. aS 


THE CHURCH AND THE : 
SACRAMENTS. a 


Dr. P. T. Forsyth is always himself. But he 
never wrote more like himself than in this volume 
on The Church and the Sacraments (Longmans ; 
6s. net). He never says a thing one way if it can 
be said four ways. He dares the most audacious 
alliterations. And he snatches at every idea or 


fragment of an idea as it rushes into his mind and. 


smites it down on his page, to the bewilderment of. : 
his admiring readers. He says once—surely not 


vrhe-zy kD 


; impressiveness. 


do for us. 


‘ chapter by his colleague Professor Andrews. 
_ does he do so? 
_ could not possibly agree with it and be himself. 


generation and consubstantiation. 
__ once to contradict it, and he goes on contradicting 
_-it tothe end. Yet he never says that he differs 
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ee 


‘without a smile—that ‘ more suggestions crowd in 


on me than there is place for here? It gives us a 


' glimpse of what. we might have had. What we 


have we know. 

And there is no use leaving it unsaid “that these 
characteristics of Principal Forsyth as a writer 
make his books hard reading. If we could only 
let them alone. We do not let them alone, we 


read them to the end, protesting of course all the 
_ time and as astonished at ourselves as at him when 


the end comes. For this book is not only filled 
with suggestive ideas about the Church and the 
Sacraments, it is filled with one idea, and that idea 
is so great and held so tenaciously that all the 
other ideas and half-ideas gather round it for its 


Atonement. The Church and the Sacraments 
owe to the Cross of Christ everything that they 
are in themselves and everything that they can 
If therefore we exalt the Incarna- 
tion and neglect the Atonement in the interest of 


our ecclesiasticism or our sacramentarianism we 


are faulty theologians and false witnesses. 

In the middle of his book Dr. Forsyth prints a 
Why 
-He does not agree with it. He 


For Professor Andrews goes in for baptismal re- 
He begins at 


from Dr. Andrews; he seems to say that he does 
not differ. What is the meaning of it? 

Once, however, Dr. Forsyth differs from himself. 
It is in his use of the word ‘priest.’ At one place, 


referring to public prayer, he says: ‘Here the 
minister is no more prophet but priest. His effec- 
tiveness is not prophetic but priestly. His voice 


does not now come to the Church, but rises from it. 
He is the organ of the common priesthood of the 
Church.’ At another place, speaking of baptismal 
regeneration, he says: ‘It is a truth beneath even 
the errors of the baptismal regenerationists that 
Baptism is an act of the Church, and of the Spirit 
through the Church, that it is an act which is at 
least shared by others than the child and the 
parents. Well, if it be an act of the Church, must 
not the Church be there to perform it? Ought 
the Church to depute and leave not only the 
agency but the whole act to the minister? Some- 
body of course must be deputed to conduct the 


_the Jewish dispensation in his list. 
The idea, we need not say, is the 


he that killeth you will think that he doeth God | 


. though perhaps never guiltlessly.. 


| account of the identity which we have: always a 


weoeeeduaces an ‘perform th 
the spiritual act—is that to be turned over. or 
pletely to the minister? If that is done, » : 
minister is no more a minister. He is a prie 
He not only acts on behalf of the Church, but he 
acts instead of the Church.’ ; 


WILLIA M PENN. 


William Penn oa surely have been Bo e 
among those (of whom the world was not worthy) — 
who were examples of the faith that endures perse- _ 
cution, if the prophetic writer of the Epistle to the — 
Hebrews had included the Christian along with — 
The history of — 
his life, told so affectionately by Mr. John W. 
Graham, M.A., and published under the title of | 
William Pee Founder of Pennsylvania (Headley ; - 
6s. net), is one long persecution. He might have 
said, though we do not know that he ever did say, 
with St. Paul, ‘we are killed all the day long ; 3 we 
are accounted as sheep for the slaughter.’ It was 
not only one long persecution, his life was also 
one long disappointment. And yet he might have ; 
added, again with the Ape in all these things — 
we are more than conquerors.’ It is a pathetic 
story, quite humiliatingly pathetic and painful; = 
and if Christ had not warned us, saying, ‘Think _ 
not that I am come to send peace on earth,’ we : 
should have been much perplexed thereat. ‘Yous a 


service ’—that is the pity of it, think so sincerely, =a 


Mr. Graham has proved himself a competent ~ 
biographer, giving us a living portrait, and lovable 
as living, and not letting one dull page slip through 
his hands. There are many portraits and other 2 
illustrations. “3 

Once only does Mr. Graham leave his sabia 
for a little, and then he is more interesting than 
ever. The great doctrine of the Quakers is the — 
Inward Light, and the great difficulty of that 
doctrine is how to preserve and give full value to 
the historical Christ. This is the occasion of Mr. 
Graham’s departure, and this is what he says: “a 

‘One receives from the writings of the. cathy 3 
Friends the impression that they had not succeeded _ , a 
in finding or stating the connection between the 
historical and inward Christ in a.clear way. There — . 
has not been published, even now, any philosophic . 


eI Raionon’ atgen: Jesus of | 
zat oar and a living and universal spiritual 
ence. ‘The traditional view about the person- 
of Soe and the lack of a sufficiently scientific 


oo the work of the Society for Psychical | 
arch, become part of the current coin of 
ee mre realize that there is at the back 


ne ellar,—to put into English the Hiteesl meaning 
“‘subliminal.” This region is still only partially 
plored. It. contains faculties both higher and 
ver than those of the normal man. There are 
‘be found there remnants of. ‘personality that 
ave been outgrown in the course of civilization, 
the dim beginnings of faculties that have nct 
een reached in our Speuek evolution. Not 


; aracter, and contact with that spiritual environ- 
€ where God dwells. In this om eer of 


s gates. In terms nae this conception, then, 
re find the key to the experience of the early 


iets 


riends, the psychical explanation which has been 


| A subliminal neponsiite like His, 
imulated by His, crystallized under the same 
of crystallization as His, and bearing to His 
ation of close kinship, is what the Friend 
ns when he speaks of the birth of the Divine 
ture, of the Light of Christ within, and of the 


ealty, for it is not questioned. ~~ The link 
een the inward and outward in Him is no 


itward in ourselves. 


The identity is in the 
inal region. ; 


Bd 


Le : Pili Ro pee ee 4 Vs. ee ores 
study of the work of the Society for Psychical — 


| the anointing that comes to ours. 


Ministers of Jesus 


' surprising. For into the atmosphere created by 


Research, and it has been a great delight to. find — 
that the venerable Professor Sanday of Oxford, 
our greatest living theologian, has in his recent 
book, Christologies Ancient and Modern, pier 
the above as his final and accepted view. The 
earlier chapters of his book are devoted to criticis- 
ing and exposing the errors in all the other _ 
Christologies of history, and then he closes on the © 
kinship between the subliminal ‘self of Jesus and 
“We have the 
mind of Christ” is the Apostle Paul’s way of | 
“putting it. The subliminal, in this sense, is, it 
will be seen, an accurate scientific term which | ae 
includes what we pope have called the Soul. a ee 
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Dr. R. W. Dale used to say that he read every — 
book about preaching that he could lay his hands _ 
on. Bishop William Fraser McDowell says: ~« For S 
more than a generation I have been reading the 
Yale Lectures as the successive volumes have 
appeared, reading them with an ever-growing profit 
and interest.’ And for that reason, as well as 
others, Dr. Dale and Bishop McDowell are the 
authors of two of the very best of the celebrated 
Lyman Beecher Lectures.on Preaching. Bishop — 
McDowell delivered the Yale Lectures in 1917. : 
They are now published under the title of Good _ 
Christ (Abingdon Press; — 


$1.25 net). 

The lectures recall another great Yale lecturer. 
There is an unmistakable recollection of Phillips 
Brooks throughout the volume. And that is not 


Phillips Brooks and by Professor A. B. Bruce the 
author of the latest Vale Lectures was brought 
when a student and was much influenced thereby. 
‘The first gave relief from a mechanical theory of 
the origin of the Bible by showing how it sprang 
out of life, the life of the redemptive God and the 
life of man whose redemption God sought. The 
other gave relief at a half-dozen points by showing 
what is now a commonplace, that the contents of 
the Bible “chiefly relate to a purpose of grace, and 
its great watchword is redemption.” The first S 
answered the question how there came to bea 


mysterious than the link between the inward | Bible, the second what it supremely contained.’ 


But there is a greater influence here than the 
influence of Brooks or of Bruce. It is the’ influ- 
ence of our Lord Himself. The men whom the 


~ “Sunday.” 


+ 
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lecturer addresses are told that their ministry 
must be a ministry of Revelation, a ministry of 
Redemption, a ministry of Incarnation, a ministry 
of Reconciliation, a ministry of Rescue, a ministry 
of Conservation, a ministry of Co-operation, a 
ministry of Inspiration, And in every case ¢heir 
ministry was first Hs ministry. “The one looks to 
the other; it is possible and it is imperative 


because of the other. 


- The Rev. H. Maynard Smith preached, and 
under the title of Zhe Church and Social Questions 
(Blackwell; rs. net) he now publishes, five social 
sermons. He preached them at the command of 
_ his bishop. He told his people so; and he told 
them plainly enough that but for the bishop’s 
command he would not have preached them: 


said: ‘By command of the Bishop, I have this 
_ morning to discuss with you: “The Church’s 
duty in procuring for all classes a Christian 
ng What this duty is and how a Christian 
Sunday is procured I am unable to say. If the 
_ sentence means that the Church is to propose and 
further fresh legislation, to make everyone attend 
Church, whether they be Christians or not, the 
project seems somewhat out of date; and yet a 
_ Christian Sunday without worship is a coritearietien 
‘Interms. If it means that the Christian Sunday 
ought to be enjoyed by everyone who wishes to 
enjoy it, we are on safe ground; but then we 
know large classes do not wish for a Christian 
_ Sunday, but for a beanfeast. If, however, the 
word Christian is not to be pressed, we imagine 
that the sentence should be paraphrased as 
_ follows: “The Church’s duty to procure for all 
classes one day of rest in seven.” This third 
interpretation is the only one that is consistent 
with the address given last Thursday by the 
Organizing Secretary of the Bishop’s Company.’ 
This is not eccentricity but independence. 
Every sermon is sane and searching. The other 
- topics are Capital and Labour, the Relation of 
Sexes, the Church and Public Life, and the 
Church and Amusements. 


“How many of the men who have fallen in the 
war will be remembered? Those will be remem- 
bered who have had a biographer. The biography 
need not be long. Viola Meynell’s biography of 
Julian Grenfell (Burns & Oates; 1s. net) is the 


Thus in beginning the sermon on ‘Sunday,’ he © 


Z 


“intense. moral courage distinguished him > 


Nothing in his short life that counts | 
forgotten; everything has been set in 
Julian Grenfell deserved remembrance, and he w 
be remembered. : ne 

There is no occasion for regret. He wel 
the war as to a banquet. He was a born fighter. 
And his following of Christ did not affect his 
ardour for the battle. . ‘There is a ee ‘si 


at death’s door. He aoe all his hate 
ee and conducted all his. well-worn rites: be 


cae away his idols and ee met God. 


boxing, or whatever ir was at.’ 
Julian Grenfell was the eldest son of 
Desborough. On the rath of Mey 9161 


ences to the work of the Spirit in that bc 
classified them, and set their meaning for n 
readable narrative. His subject is about the mo st 
vital that any Christian writer can handle, d he 

handles it to the reader’s very great a 


Is. net). 


te 


J. C. F. Grumbine has pubis ed te 
a8 Lectures on the New pSalsels = (F W 


ae not of it, should be compelled, in the 


Eissical phendonal life and yet simul- 
a with _ every breath that is breathed 


aeration with a male ‘companion he was tahoe 
own in cold blood. His mother, who was at her 
ome some miles from the tragedy, heard the shot 
and swooned at the moment when the life of her 
son was taken. A few hours later his body was 
ought home dead. Her fears and the strange 
psychic phenomenon had been verified.’ We 
ish he would always give illustrations. 
yelieves that poetry may be ‘received’ by spiritual- 
revelation. ‘Some splendid specimens of 


‘The question is asked by Mr. 
M.A. His answer is that Quakerism is 


as George Fox’s discovery ; that is ne 
followers’ distinction still. What is the Inward 
-? Mr. Grubb finds it hard to say. He 

if it is possible to make it intelligible to 
xperienced. He approaches it by analogy. 
ae of the sage and worth of poetry 
So is the recognition of 


Anas it. 
all Ae it =| 


=tos 


aes Asitontcnes: being | in the world 


Jellowshif of gathered souls, and that we ‘shall 


He | 


Edward | 


ei itis by the. Hiiward cieit that we ae 

knowledge of God. This _ knowledge does” 
come to us by observation of the things. about 1s, 
like our knowledge of the world of nature, nor ue 
intellectual proof, nor by the testimony of other 
embodied as the authority of Church or Bible. 
All these are invaluable as aids and preparations for 
the true knowledge of God, but they cannot give it 
us until we come to the point of “seeing” with our a 
own inward eyes. In other words, the pe 
of ae comes by revelation.’ 


some matters.. They drew too rigid a distinctio 
in their doctrine of the Inward Light between lem 
human and the Divine, the natural and the © supe 

natural. 


Sail not apart from it. Particularly we are \as 
that right guidance comes from God through the 


through the vine.’ 


We commend Mr. Arnold J. Tépnbeees book, 
The German Terror in Belgium (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 1s. net) to the notice of the Pope. 
‘But they deny it,’ he has said, helplessly. Ca 
they, deny the facts, so sifted and searched, ‘that 
are stated here? Can they deny the photographs ? 
It is the best book yet issued for the few rena 
‘neutrals.’ : 


The Rey. A. S. cue -Jones, M.A., has stated 
‘An Englishman’s Belief in his Church,’ calling the 
book Ordered Liberty (Longmans; 3s. 6d. net). 
It is the Hulsean Lectures for 1916-1917. Mr. 
Duncan-Jones has little fault to find with the 
Church of England, which he thinks is better 
prepared to face the future than any other Church — 
in the world. Take the matter of authority. He 
says that there are, roughly speaking, three methods - 
of reaching assurance in matters of faith, which — 
may be denominated the Ultramontane, the 
Catholic, and the Lutheran. The Ultramontane 
stands for obedience to the Church without ques- 
tion; the Lutheran makes the individual’s own 
opinion the final authority; the Catholic (that is, 
the Anglican) is the right mean, neither too much — 


work is ready. 
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dependence nor too much independence. It may 
be true that the v/a media is not always the best 
for facing the future with. But Mr. Duncan- 
Jones looks upon its sweet reasonableness as not 
only the chief characteristic but also the surest 


hope of the Church of England. For in the future 
-men will be less concerned with extremities and 
_ more interested in essentials. 


The Rev. H. M. B. Reid, D.D., is Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Glasgow, and it is 
very proper that he should write the lives of the 
Professors of Divinity in that University. He has 
determined to do so. The first volume of his 
It deals with the first six professors 
who were also Principals of the University. So he 
calls the book Zhe Divinity Principals in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow (Maclehose; 6s. net). Their 
names are Andrew Melville, Thomas Smeaton, 


Be Patrick Sharp, Robert Boyd, John Cameron, and 
___. John Strang. 


It is not a large book to hold six 
memoirs, but time has sifted the materials, letting 
go the unessential and preserving that which is 
of permanent use and interest. They are real 


tie saphics with all their brevity, and those who 
ie would study more fully have a bibliography provided 
> -for. them. 
Melville, Boyd, and Cameron, and would have 

Be easincd portraits of the others also if they had 
been found. 


-The volume contains portraits of 


The volume of Zhe English Catalogue of Books 
for r9r6 (Publishers’ Circular; 7s. 6d. net) gives 
little indication of the shortage of paper or the 
restricted output of literature of which we have, 
heard so much since the war was taken seriously. 
The volume for 1914 announced* the issue of 
11,537. books; this volume announces 9,149 
books. And the present writer’s experience points 
to the possibility of the output of 1917 exceeding 
that of 1916. For in the twenty-eight years of 
Tue Expository TIMEs, not once were so many 
books sent for review in the month of May as 
were sent this year. And they are not pamphlets 
or books about the war. Some of them are great 


_ expensive volumes of theology and _ philosophy. 


It is all in the way of that home production which 
is so much preached to us, and it is a form of home 
production that is better than even potatoes. ~ 
The most-remarkable feature of this volume is 
the number of books of poetry that are announced 


St. Budock, Falmouth, is a preacher of short 


the history of the use of unfermented wine in the 4 


report is now - issued, 


the bosiness of the English ices to tell u 
what the volumes are worth. But if we may judge 
by those that have been noticed in THE Exposi- a 
ToRY Times their average of excellence is ‘remark- 
ably high. That much at least the war has done 
for us, and it is one true gain. : 


The Thoughts on the Epistle to the Rents 
(Stock ; 2s. net) which have been written ‘for 
laymen, by one of them,’ are simple-and orthodox. — 
This Jayman has got at, the heart of the. Pauline ; 
theology. ' 


The Rev. A. A. C. N. Vawdrey, M.A., Vicar of 


sermons. So short are they that he finds room fo: 
one-and-twenty in a small volume of just over — 
a hundred pages. But there is thought—one ~ 
thought at least—in every sermon, and there is 
sincerity. The volume, which is called Zhe 
Christian Warrior's Home (Scott ; 2s. 6d. nee ha 
much to say about the Church. 
The same author has published a still cnet 
book on the Holy Spirit. Its titleis Our Unheeded : 
Comforter (Scott ; 9d. net). 
E iz ee. 

The Angel of Hope, by the Rev. Paul ee 4 
Quillet, A.K.C.L. (Stock; 1s. net), is an earnest — 
gentle effort to bring the comfort wherewith ee 
author himself has been comforted to other 
somewing and | anxious men and women. 


In a Note toa ietter in the Febhiary nun : : 
his Diocesan Gazette, the Archbishop of York — 
laid before the Church certain suggestions as to — 
the ways in which the National Mission might be 
carried on. That Note has been amplified by the 
Rev. Charles C. Bell, M.A., Canon of York, into a — q 
book, which is published . by the S.P.C.K. under _ 
the title of Carrying on the National Mission 
(is. pet).7 one 


Ke 


Before the war began a Committee was appointed — 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to inquire into 
Holy Communion. The Committee consisted, 0 


Swete, Mr. Turner, and ‘Dr Woolley. 
not easily have been more authoritative. 


t decide y- nih that judgment 
will ot stay = movement. ane 

There ‘ still ignorance, and plenty of it, regard- 
ig Comparative Religion—what it is, and what it 
seeks to do. And ignorance is the poverty- 
icken parent of fear. So Dr. A. S. Geden has 
done well to write a short and simple book under 
that title (S.P.C.K.; 2s. net). He is just the 


who has given many hours and” years to the study. 
This is his aim— fey 

©The following work,’ he says, * is and can only 
be a‘ brief introduction to a serious and most 
ortant subject. For those whose interest is 
enchained, and who desire to pursue it further, it 
hoped that the bibliography at the end of the 
I 90k will afford aid and guidance for more unre- 
tricted study. Only a selection from a great and 
growing literature has been possible. In this 
respect, as in many others, the Encyclopedia of 
” eligion and Ethics, edited by Dr. Hastings, is a 
reasury of all goad things, There are many ways, 
1owever, of approaching the study of Comparative 
eligion. The best, in the judgment of the 
_ writer, is that of attempting to gain an insight into 
ae teaching” of some of the more eee 
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HAT ancient authors, both sacred and profane, 
‘times employed cryptic modes of expression is 
known partly from their own statements, and 
"partly from traditions recorded by others, while 
scasionally it is to be inferred from certain pheno- 
mena. In languages whose letters have numerical 
lues it is natural to utilize this fact for puzzles 
of the sort ; and, indeed, in the great encyclopedia 
of. old Sobmic diplomacy which the Sultanic 
brary in Cairo is now publishing, a recognized 
form of cypher consists in substituting for the 
1 Preliminary Investigation of the Cabala contained in 


: the Coptic Gnostic Books, by ¥. H. Blond and T. Simcox 
(Oxford : Blackwell, 1917. ~3s. 6d. net.) 


man to write it well, for he is a trained scholar 


he Coptic Cabala.’ 


By D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M. A., D.Litt., F.B.A., Laup1aN PROFESSOR OF ARABIC IN ge : 


; held j in common and of the Bo and di 
ences which profoundly separate them. It is fro 
this point of view that the following introducti 
has been written. If it may conduce in some 
measure to a deepened interest in a subject that a) 
yields to none in urgency’ and_ promise, the 
purpose and hope of the writer will have been 
fulfilled.’ 


Bishop McDowell, in his Yale Lectures for 
1917, tells us that in America there are. ministers 
who fear that they may be spoken of as children’ 8 
preachers. In this country no minister covets a. 
more honourable attribute. The only trouble pr 

with us»is that so few are worthy of it. Dr, A.E. 
Garvie, Principal of New College, London, is much ° 
concerned about the neglect of the children b 
in public worship and elsewhere. He has writ en; 

a book on Zhe Minister and the Young Life of the 

Church (S.S. Union; 2s. net) to urge the duty — t 
and pleasure of work among the little ones, and 
the obligation that lies on every student for thes 
ministry to train himself directly for it. He writes — 
with ample experience; and so simply and sin- 
_cerely that no one can miss either his mene or 
the pressure of it’ 


f 
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letters of names their values as numbers ; thus, the _ 
series forty, eight, forty, four might represent — 
MHMD (Mohammed), though this method was — 
often thought too simple, and the process was 
complicated in some way. The Rabbinic name 
for this process is Gematria, usually identified with 
the Greek word yewyerpia, ‘geometry,’ but more 
probably a corruption of the word ypaypareca in 

the sense ‘cryptic alphabet’ (as zofae is used in 
Latin), since the word is applied to puzzles on a 

different principle, ¢.g. that which consists in sub- ee 
stituting n for x, wv te 3, etc. The Rabbis made 
some wonderful discoveries in the Old Testament 

by the use of the numerical gematria; thus they — 


identified Abraham’s 318 trained ie es 
with his house-steward Eliezer, the letters of whose 
- name make up precisely that number. Inthe New 
Testament the Number of the Beast is offered as a 
puzzle, and no one has hitherto succeeded in 
solving it; for the essence of these cryptograms is 
that the Saluian must be exactly right, and liable 
to no objection, as isthe case with the Rabbinic 
318. It is also fairly clear that the number 153 in 
Jn 21" is cryptic, but of this too the import is 
quite uncertain. : 
The authors of the pamphlet before us, one of 
them an architect and the other a Doctor of 
- Divinity, are attempting by the aid of this process 
to recover some of the yvécis to whose existence 
4 they find allusions in the New Testament, and of 
a - which they suppose relics to be preserved in the 
3 Gnostic literature of the Copts. The numerical 


value of certain names and technicalities in the 
New Testament is not accidental (according to 
them), but reveals a system of mathematical symbol- 
_ ism, at times implying considerable proficiency:in 
_ this science. 
Now it is not possible to employ letters simul- 
_ taneously for two purposes without detriment to 
one or other of those purposes ; the existence of a 
puzzle is therefore apt to be revealed by something 
that is unnatural in the words that contain it: as 
in the first line of the //ad, which ancient critics 
_ declared unlucky, inappropriate, irreverent, obscure, 
a and unmetrical. Is there anything about the 
-_ words with which this pamphlet deals calculated to 
excite suspicion? In the first case with which 
ee they. are occupied the answer should be in the 
s affirmative. It is that of the name KH®AS, trans- 
lated Ilérpos, but which would naturally be rendered 
_ Ai@os, which in Greek, like NBX2 in Syriac, is the 
ordinary word for ‘stone.’ This word fetros seems 
_to be preferred owing to its similarity to petra, 
‘rock,’ found in the Greek of Mt 1618 (‘ Thou art 


but not in the underlying Syriac, which has XSN3, 
stone, in both places, shown by a number of reasons 
to be right. Now if Ilérpos were numerically 
equivalent to Kydas, this would afford an easy 
explanation of the employment of this equivalent. 


pamphlet (who do not, indeed, notice the difficulty) 
__- is the following. The value of the name Cephas 
is 729, which is the cube of 9,—it must be admitted, 
a number highly likely to be employed mystically. 


y 9 x9 XQ or 243 Beets: out of | fo total of 


a termination, and the introduction of the cao 


-word. The mathematical explanation offered 


‘reply 1 is that the system is not directly discernible to 


stone, and on this rock I will build my church’), - 


‘The explanation offered by the authors of this 


the whole surface. The 486 is petra (80 
joo+zr00+7), so that Perra the rock is 
surface of the cube whose solidity is CEPHAsS. 
And IIETPA, opy, or the Rock of 243 stones = 72¢ 
—KH®AS.’ 

This explanation accounts for two facts—the 
Grecizing of the Syriac name by the addition of 


which the original Syriac has not got. _ 
A further difficulty in the passage is the use a = 
the term éxkAnota pers: which does not seem 


original in the case of its equivalent for 


the following: 


It will be observed that the 243 facets ‘vi 
belong to 217 separate cubes. 


surface has facets 7X7X6= 204 = BKK ‘ 
H3SJA—the Church. | : 


It may be asked to what extent this svat! 
to be found in the Coptic remains of Gnosticist 
the Pistis Sophia and the Book of Jeou. TI 


in them, but is suggested asa solution for some ~— 
difficult passages. That the Gnostics to some | 
extent worked on this” pane is attesteals 


be taken not from the Greek, but ae the Hebse gis 
And the same would apply with even greater for 
to the name Zhe Amen. ‘The task of supplem 
ing the statements of Trenzeus would seem to- 


the number of the Greek Jesus—and this, whi 
an old suggestion, seems to be plausibl 


<a the probe of a structure and poe 
uestion whether it is a tréatise or a homily. 


= the reason has been an impatience with the 
it of turning metaphors into dogmas, which 
been specially rife in the dogmatic use of 


Vulgate, partly owing to ignorance of Semitic 
ifice. I propose in this paper to discuss the 
_ genesis rather than the exodus of the Christology 
: of Hebrews. But I do not mean to imply that 
the interests of the one are not at bottom the 
interests of the other. The doctrinal applications 
Hebrews have been sometimes arid and some- 
; mischievous, and often both. Still, they 
been prompted by a religious interest funda- 
ntally, and this was the interest which led to 
original formation of the author’s Christology. 
more historical criticism has altered our 
ude to the biblical proofs of Hebrews, to its 
bookish arguments and occasionally fantastic 
lexandrian exegesis, all the more ought we to 

ize that the instincts of the writer were larger 
any arguments which he adduces in their 
The tabernacle may be legendary, and 
1 terpretations of the Old Testament no longer 
ble, but it was not from these that the com- 


potber N. T. writing or group of writings lies in 
particular aspect or estimate of the Christian 
nce which characterizes the writer. By 


cae. 


Che EBristotosy of Be Epiatte fo the Hebrews. 


: ‘By - PROFESSOR THE Rev. ines Morratt, DD: D. Lirt., Hon. M. A.(Oxon.), Gascow. * 


rews, partly owing to the mistranslations of | 


anid ‘of the oie of thea than most = 
“| students of Christian theology are likely to possess. — 


‘Christology’ we mean the expression given t 
thoughts upon the value and significance of Jesus 
Christ in the world-order, viewed: from any stand 
point of thought and discipline. The anonymou 
author of Hebrews is forced to think out thi 
religious value, not by any speculative necessity 
(although he is .more° speculative in som 
respects than Paul) but by the demands of | 
own original faith in contact with the needs of hi 
readers. Just because his speculations are so- 
daring, we require to start carefully from the 
axiom that they are speculations in the interests o 
a religious experience, on which he reflects and 
for which, by the help of Alexandrian Judaism, he 
finds a metaphysical and theoretical basis of the 
Christian position towards God and the world. 
To this writer religion is above all the oie 
and assurance of fellowship with God on the basis — 
of forgiveness. . Christianity is the religion which _ 
ts religion as it mediates access to the divine 
presence and secures the consciousness of God’s 
nearness. Now and then he seems to admit the — 
simpler view of Jesus that such access requires no 
more than faith: ‘he who draws near to God 
muSt believe that he exists and that he does 
reward those who seek him.’ But the character- 3 
istic idea of his argument is that man’s approach’ 
to God must be mediated by sacrifice offered on 
his behalf. He takes a sombre view of life; the 
stern sense of the moral decisiveness of existence 
in this world and of the liability to lose heart and 
ground thrills paragraph after paragraph of his 
homily. He thoroughly sympathizes with the — 
instinct which underlay the practice of sacrifice in 
ancient religion, that fellowship with God is nota 
matter of course, that God is accessible and yet 7 — 
difficult of access, that human nature cannot find 
its way unaided into his presence, that the pressure — 
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‘sin, with all the fear and weakness born of sin, 
presents an obstacle to be surmounted. He 
quotes the climax of the fortieth psalm, for 
example—‘I come to do thy will, O God ’—but 


fellowship for men, as if the ethical discipline 
were enough to secure communion. His point is. 
‘that this will does require a sacrifice, and such a 
sacrifice as Jesus alone could offer. ‘It is by this 
will that we are consecrated, because Jesus once 
for all has offered up his body.’ ‘Having a great 
high priest who has passed through the heavens, 
lét us draw near. . . . We have confidence to enter 
the holy Presence in virtue of the blood of Jesus.’ 
It is only on the basis of this sacrifice that fellow- 
ship with God can be attained and maintained. 
. Observe how he reaches this position. 

To his mind, trained in the Alexandrian philo- 

sophy of religion, the world of absolute reality, the 


present world of sense. The latter is merely,the 
shadow and copy of the former. There is an 
archetypal order of things to which this lower 
world of ours but dimly corresponds, and in the 


presence. From the shadows and unsubstantial 
shows of the lower world one must somehow enter 
_ this higher, inward sanctuary. I say, sanctuary— 
for to our author the idea of fellowship is funda- 
mentally regarded as worship. He is himself 


‘in the divine presence; but he has not broken 
into it by some heroic venture of faith, he has 
been brought into it, or rather it has broken upon 
him. Christianity is for him the absolute religion 
a of nearness to God and of eternal fellowship in the 
a - Spirit, but, unlike*Philo, he is conscious of having 
Be attained this, not through ecstasy or mystical 
eZ rapture, but by the person and work of Jesus 
. ~ Christ, who has not only opened up the higher 

order but inaugurated the way into it.: The 

higher world of bliss is indeed a future world, in 
the sense that Jesus was to return to earth for 
s his expectant company. Primitive Christianity 
is required this eschatological attitude even from a 
thinker like the author of Hebrews, though he 
yields more to it than the Fourth Evangelist. His 
2 theme, he tells us, is the world to come, ‘of which 
es. we speak’; Christ ‘is the high priest of the bliss 
to be’ (94). Still, the Christian has already 


of life may make faith waver, and that the fact of ‘| tasted the powers of. ithe jonas to 0 come, the} 


covenant between God and man has been set up. © 
/ not to prove that obedience to God’s wil} means. 


world of ideas and of eternity, stands over against the . 


eternal order alone is there access to God’s real 


conscious of living in this spheré of the absolute, 


entered his experience in pareberese now, since 
the “messianic era has anno and Ka new | 


Unlike Philo, our author has not allowed his — 
eschatology to be spiritualized away. But itis 
held along with ideas which hitherto had never — 
been correlated with it, namely, the celestial _ a 
sanctuary and the high priesthood of Jésus. 
Though the philosophical idea of the two worlds a 
did not suggest any idea of a high priest, itis not 
difficult to understand how the latter conception — 
could be fitted into the former by an early ; 
Christian. Mediation between God and man ‘was — 
a cardinal note of the priestly idea. The priest's 
work, in the ancient world, was in the main t 
realize a specially ‘close relation to the deity, either 
on the score of personal achievement or on the : 
ground of race or hereditary position ; which | 
carried with it the power of doing for other men, 
with regard to God, what they were unable to do. 
for themselves.. Both of the O.T. sacrifices single 
out in Hebrews bear on this point. The sacrifice 
at the inauguration of the covenant and the high 
priest’s annual offering on the day of atonement 
dealt with those breaches of the holiness-code 
which periodically interrupted and impaired the J 
communion between the people and God. Both 
re-established the right of the people to enjoy q 
his presence. _ Jesus, for our author, is the great - 
High Priest who represents the people before God | 
in virtue of his self-sacrifice ; he is also the mediator : 
who inaugurates the new covenant. Both con- — 
ceptions bring out the fundamental significance « of 
Christ for his religion, but it is the former which 
emphasizes the vital relation between Christ ang 
his people. And that is how the author of é: 
Hebrews represented to himself what Paul put in ‘ 
his doctrine of vicarious redemption. : eS 
How did he come by this remarkable aed aah i 
conception of Jesus as a celestial high priest ? 
Was it a flash of inspiration, another note of insight | 4 
in his restatement of the faith? We may grant 
that it was, and at the same time repudiate any — 
intention of diminishing that originality when we | 
proceed to ask—what led him toit? After all, a 
the most brilliant flashes depend upon an atmo- i 
sphere already prepared for them. They ote 4 
struck out of something. 


Now it is not enough to say that the conception 


anny 


yf what Paul had ae said about 
Edcreession of Christ, nor even that it was the 
transference to Christ of the Philonic sacerdotal 
“predicates of the Logos, or the result of Bible- 
reading» in the Pentateuch. In the Pentateuch 
_ the writer found proofs for what he brought to it. 
The O.T. illustrations really buttress a conception 
built on other grounds. What these grounds are, 
we ae perhaps discover, BY looking in’ three 
ae 
=e, (@) One the notion of a- pecenty Cana 
i ecche current, it was not difficult for an author 
like the writer of Hebrews to advance to the allied 
conception of a heavenly high priest. Like the 
: eropiet who wrote the Apocalypse of John, he 
thinks of heaven in civic, ritual, and even pastoral 
imagery, but particularly in ritual terms. The 
origin and moulding of the conception of a celestial 
‘sanctuary do not concern us here. We have 
_ simply to bear in mind that this idea of a temple 
4 and altar in heaven seems to have become wide- 
_. spread in apocalyptic piety during the second 
century B.c., and that one of the germs of this 
_ speculative conception was the Hebrew (originally, 
_ I suppose, the Sumerian) legend that the altar and 
_ tabernacle of Moses. had been copied from pre- 
ee existent heavenly patterns. The tabernacle on 
earth was, as our author puts it, ‘a mere outline 
. and shadow of the heavenly—as Moses was 
_ divinely instructed, when he was about to execute 
the building of the tabernacle: See, God said, 
that you make eyeryening on the pattern shown 
you on the mountain.’ 
From’ this it was a natural development to work 
out the idea of a priest in the celestial sanctuary, and 
this is exactly what our author did. When I say 
-£natural,’ I do not intend to disparage his poetical 
and religious originality. It was not an inevitable 
‘development. The Apocalypse of John has no 


at & 


_ does the.earlier Testament of Levi (5), where we 
have the confession and vision of Levi who has 
“been raised to heaven in order to be consecrated : 
The angel opened to me the gates of heaven, and 
I'saw the holy temple, and upon the throne of 
glory the Most High. And he said to me, Levi, I 
have given you the blessings of priesthood till I 
come and sojourn in the midst of Israel. 

the angel brought me down to earth.’ Like 
peers, this Testament regards the priesthood 


We can trace, in his references to this subject, that — 
‘instinctive need of intercession which breathes ~ 


of intercession to Michael (Chagiga 120: 


-which is the heavenly Jerusalem and the temple, 


priest i in heaven ; it does not rise to this view, nor 


on behalf of Israel. 


Then- 


on earth as. Sib. a temporary sabsluale for the ; ec 


direct presence of God, but unlike Hebrews it r 
has no high priest in heaven: the priesthood — i 


ds Levi's, not Judah’s, and it is oe on ed 


earth. sae 
(2) It was the idea of the celestial sanciens 
believe, which ultimately formed the genesis of 
the companion idea of the celestial priest in — 
Hebrews. ‘Philo indeed found in his conception — 2 
of the Logos one principal means of mediating aa 
between the cosmos of divine ideas and the — ig 
material, phenomenal world. In the latter the : 
Logos is inherent as the pervasive Reason or 
moral principle, enabling men to apprehend the 
higher world of God; and as such, as superior to 
the angels, as the son of God and of Wisdom, the 
Logos\is the high priest who intervenes between — 
humanity and the celestial order. But in Hebrews 
the Logos is in the background, and ‘the divine 


high priest has a human career on earth. Accord- 


ing to Philo, the function of the Jewish high priest 
was to mediate between Godand men ;.his nature 
bordered on the divine as well as on the human. 


through Philo’s piety, even though the breath is’ 
theosophic rather than spiritual. But in Hebrews, - 
for all the Philonic’ atmosphere, it is not some ~ 
heavenly Man who performs the priestly functions - 
needful to bring men-into fellowship with God. — 
It is not an angel, as in the speculation of Rabbi < 
Resh Lakish, who assigned the priestly function 
3 Zebul- = 
[z.e. the fourth of the seven heavens] is that in — 


and an altar is built there, and Michael the great 
Prince stands and offers upon it an offering’). In — : 
Hebrews it is a divine Son, who, in order to a 
qualify for his ‘service, has to become man. i 
Furthermore, Hebrews stands significantly and I _ a 
think deliberately apart from the beautiful idea of. 
the intercession of departed saints like Jeremiah me 

The entire interests and x 
hopes’ of men are centred gn the function of — 4 
Jesus Christ. 

(c) A third source for the conception may be 
sought in the combination of the messianic and = 
the sacerdotal functions which is reflected in the 
hundred and tenth psalm. Whether or not this 
hymn was originally messianic, it was interpreted — 
as such before long. In the Testament of 


_ the Maccabean priest-king, but in the Testament 


almost everything but name are ascribed to a new 
priest, with more spiritual insight than even in the 
hundred and ‘tenth psalm itself. The. curious 
thing is, however, that this priest discharges no 
_ sacerdotal functions. The hymn describes his 
= consecration, but contents itself with declaring 
_ that sin shall end in his days and that he shall 
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Orpas. 
A Stupy In INTERNATIONALISM. 


0 ae And Orpah kissed her mother-in-law ; but Ruth clave 
unto her. And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone 
back unto her people, and unto her god.’—Ruth 174" ®, . 


s = Over and above ihe charm which belongs to the 
beauty, simplicity, directness, and symmetry of. 
' the story of the Book of Ruth, its interest for us 
3 ~ lies in the fact that it sets before us the purpose 
- of God, and His own providential working for the 
ea ee of that purpose, in such a way as to 
_ bring home to us how He is still moving wonder- 
fully for the carrying out of that same purpose 
in our lives, We see also how side by side with 
this revelation comes the further revelation that, 
for its due fulfilment, God asks and waits for 
human co-operation, and this not only in the 
actual response which each human will must make 


ae 


B ae human life to further the purpose of God in 
other lives. 


+s The providence of God, working out His will 
—— and purpose, is no blind necessity. He makes an 
= offer to our will, but that will He has made free— 
2a free to accept or to reject His offer—and He will 


never destroy or withdraw the freedom which He 
has given. 

__ Of one thing we may be certain 
result of this great gift of freedom must be- for 
good, else God would not have given it; and of 


that only in this way can we enjoy the privilege of 
_ co-operating with God by the free correspondence 
of our wills with His. 


me 


Reuben (68) it is actually applied to Hyrcanus, | 


of Levi (18) functions which are messianic in | 


ef -t0 the call of God, but also in the surrender of © 


: the ultimate. 


this we have a pledge, in that we can see at once 


deserves special aitentiGds since Hebe: ‘gc 
back to the hundred and tenth pale ie 0 


Ciriani as we shall s see. 


Stury. 


failing to let God’s prea: be fulfilled i in us. 


me 


DAUGHTERS-IN-LAW. 


persons who turn. out differently from ha ni 
expects them to do: there is, in fact, a looki 

‘back-from-the-plough note in the music of her li 
We have very little information about heres 


and had been left a widow. 2 
Next to Ruth, the bereaved Naomi. is. _ ; 
the one who touches our sympathies. 
husband had lost his life while seeking a livelihoo 
he had found a grave where he sought a hon me. 
Apparently this ‘judgment’ fell on him at once 
judgment treading on the very heels of offen 
Before his sons were married he was taken away — 
from the evil to come. For we can hardly ¢ 
that it would have seemed evil to him that his 
should marry strange women, women of a : 
which God had said, ‘Thou shalt make no 
ant with them, nor shew mercy unto them : 
shalt thou make marriages with them ; x da’ 


away thy son from wilsiias. me, that 
serve other gods’ (Dt 774), The sin of 


| no. ‘tie fede her to Moab. See in ry lah 
the fields were green again and life was prosperou: 
She might hope to dispose of her land and realiz 
something for her old age. It seemed, therefc 
her interest and duty to return to her own countr 
_and the next picture of the poem shows Nao n 
and her daughters-in-law travelling along the north 
ward highway towards the ford of Jordan—she O 
her way home, they accompanying her. The two 
young widows are almost decided when they leave 
| the desolate dwelling i in Moab to go all the way | 
Bethlehem. Naomi’s account of the life there 
the purer faith and better customs, attracts them 
and they love her well. But the matter is not 
| settled ; on the bank of the Jordan the final choice 
‘will be made. 
The fact that both Ruth and Oiten were mind 
to accompany the destitute Naomi, when s 
returned to her native city, gives us a fine impres- 
sion of the pure and happy family life of the house. 
hold into which they had been admitted. Mahlo : 
and Chilion must have been men of worth and 
character to win so sincere and steadfast an -affec 
tion from these two daughters of Moab. And the 
gracious Naomi must have carried herself both 
wisely and graciously to these young wives, or 
would not have inspired them with a love so 
devoted and self-sacrificing. But there is more 
than that. When once they had breathed the 
pure atmosphere of a Hebrew home, it is no 
marvel that Ruth and Orpah were reluctant to. 
lose it.- To the men of Moab women were but 
toys to be played with while they retained their 
charm, and to be cast aside as soon as ‘some 
brighter toy took the eye. But in ancient Israel, 
as happily also in modern England, the worship of — 
God was, as a rule, conjoined with a pure domestic 
life, a life made pure and sweet by chastity and 
kindness, by respect for women, by love for 
children. No doubt Ruth and Orpah were Pro- 
foundly impressed by the purity and fidelity which 5 
distinguished the Hebrew from the Moabitish — 
home, and repaid it with tenderness and a grateful 
attachment to the family into which they had pee 
welcomed. : 
The kindness of Orpah and Ruth to Naoki ie 
the more remarkable that ancient authors combine 
with modern to complain of the unhappy relations 
which obtain between the daughter- and the 
mother-in-law, and in laying the blame of it on the - 


nise, “although it is enouinced’ in the Targum, 
hich - commences v.* thus: ‘ ne isp eae 


among the enighters of Moab.’ But: 
can read the Old Testament without feeling - 
es Gnied Seas the Law: ‘oat to ae 


‘uth hea he ae What communion hath +tight® 
ith darkness? And what concord hath Christ 
selial 2” The reason of the law is given in 
the eedee just cited from pee ony 2 ‘They 


ing them,” and as seine the children of such | 
es from the congregation of Israel-(Neh 131* 2-27), 
pretation confirmed by what is said of the Edomites 


‘Word of the Lord, and took to themselves strange wives 
peeks of Moab.’ * See, too, Ezr 9}. But probably 


tis ews to think of Naomi’s life as all 
Life never is entirely dark unless with 
sé who have ceased to trust in God and care 
man. While we have compassion on Naomi, 
must also admire her. An Israelite among 
n, she keeps her Hebrew ways, not in bitter- 
tin gentle fidelity. Loving her native place 
e warmly than ever, she so speaks of it and 
es it as to make her daughters-in-law think of 
ig there with her. The. influence of her 
n.is upon them both, and one at least is 
pired with faith and tenderness equal to her 
- Naomi has her compensations. Instead of 
g a trouble to her as she feared, the foreign 
n in her’ house have become her friends. 
he finds occupation and reward in teaching them 
religion of Jehovah, and thus, so far as useful- 
s of the highest kind is concerned, Naomi is 
“more blessed in Moab than she might se been 
pe creben. 
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~ latter. ‘The mother-in-law has forgotten’ that she 
was ever a daughter-in-law,’ says an old German | 
proverb; Terence laments that all mothers-in-law 
have ever hated their sons’-wives; arid Juvenal 
affirms that ‘domestic concord is impossible so 
long as the mother-in-law lives.’ And, no doubt, 
among selfish people, who confound jealousy with 
love, the relation is apt to be a source of irritation 
and discord ; the mother is loth to relinquish her 
rights in her son, and the wife is forward to assert 
her rights in her husband: both are apt to forget 
that their comman love for thesame person should |. 
is draw them together and_make them of one heart — 
‘and mind. But in lands where the home-life is 
_ pure and tender, and among persons of an unselfish 
and generous nature, even this relation becomes a 
very happy one. And, possibly, we may accept it 
ee the weightiest testimony to the tenderness and 
_ purity of domestic life among the better Hebrews, 
that both the prophet Micah and our Lord Him- 
- ~ self imply that the tie between mother-in-law and 
x daughter-in- ‘law was as close and sacred as that 
ae between mother and daughter, or father and son ; 
that both affirm it to be one of the last signs of 
utter social division and corruption when the | 
ae daughter-in- -law rises up against her mother-in-law. 


us a ssictuce of Tove becaaee two aie es ‘one elderly 

other young—love in a sphere where there would 
be no possibility for romance and from which all a 
chivalry would appear to be oe a 


pees |: 


: \; 
OrpaH’s DECISION. 


1, While the story of Ruth has become on 
the’ great love idylls of the world, we are 
nothing of Orpah’s ie) uent history ; b “i 
gather that it might have been entirely cha 
had she acted. wisely when brought to the place 
decision concerning it. If she had held by N 
sail she had made the same brave act of choi ie 


She did go forth por Moab. 
| occasion of her doing ‘this was Naomi’ s re 

Bethlehem, when the two daughters-in-law wal ked 
along the road with her. Rages bostred (Ss more ‘ 


friends a certain distance if they are feiss 
a long while. Yet questions of the Brevegt 
Se 
have sometimes been settled by the eye al 
was so then. The three women went 
the place where they were, and Orpah, or on erat 
least, found herself with her back toward —— 
home and her face set in.an opposite direction. — : 


“| A certain man was living with his wife and her bed- 
ridden mother in a two-storeyed house when the house 
Sie peat fire. The man, having thrown, all the furniture of 
___. the upper storey out of the windows, was looking round for 
anything else worth saving. He espied his wife’s mother. 
_ Seizing her in his arms, he carried her to a window and 
threw her down into the street. Then, rolling up her bed 
with care, he-carried it downstairs. When he emerged, his 
neighbours asked him what he was hugging so tenderly. 
‘My mother-in- law’s bed,’ he replied. ‘And where is your 
mother-in- law?’. ‘Qh,’ said the bewildered’ man, ‘I 
dropped her from the window.’ It was agreed that he had 
done wisely.? ' 


J ‘ Great events,’ N apoleon wrote from Italy, ‘ever de 
but upon a single hair. The adroit man profits by everyth 
neglects nothing which can increase! his chances; th 
adroit, by sometimes eicaeine a ee chance, ‘fai 
everything.’ ® A 


Soe x 
; “| I doubt if any artist outside the Bible ever painted 
decision of character in the resolution to follow the fortunes 
‘of a mother-in-law. That is what the Sacred Gallery has 
done. Ithas taken, to illustrate female decision of character, 
‘the most unheroic form of love—the love for a mother-in-law, — 
_ the devotion’to an object that is often supposed to awaken 
jarring. The Bible always selects the discarded stones and 
makes them the head of the corner. We have seen how it 
has selected the most unromantic forms of love, In Sarah it 
has exhibited a wife’s commonplace trials. In Rebekah it 
has displayed a mother’s domestic annoyances. In Rachelit 
has painted a maiden waiting with hope deferred. In Miriam 
it has depicted an unmarried woman loving only the souls 
and not the eo eects of men. In Deborah it has revealed the 


“| Over and ever again Oscar Wilde lamented his. wasted 
opportunities, and particularly in some lines that remind ui 
of nothing as much as thé lament of Robert Greene ; 
Greene’s was a death-bed sigh, whereas Wilde’s was made i. % 
his prime, ‘Surely,’ says Wilde, in one of his finest ou 
bursts : 


Surely there was a time I might have-trod ae 
The sunlit heights, and from life’s dissonance * © 
Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of God! : 
Is that time dead? Lo! with a little rod 
I did but touch the honey of romance, ‘ie 
And must I lose a soul’s inheritance ?4 


2G. Matheson, 7he Representative Women of the Bible, 188, ; 
3'W. M. Sloane, Zhe Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, i i, 321." 
“T. Wright, Zhe Life of Walter Pater, ii. 125. 


= e Bese oy Hevsiver, “Folk: Tos of the Holy Laake 246. 


7, OF from leaving their Binds ae 
— She. told them of a blank life before her 


hey ¢ could not share. She released them from 

Ss, from all obligations. She pointed out to 
that their whole chance of fortune lay in 

r remaining in Moab. She laid special stress 
dismalness of their matrimonial prospects 
land of Canaan, among a people who 
‘foreigners and held their own caste to be 


1 


ie we would understand thie’ scene, and especially the 


G stress laid on these young widows finding new husbands, we | 


i; ust remember that in the East of antiquity, as in many 
~~ Eastern. lands to this day, the position of an unmarried 
e woman, whether maid or widow, was a very unhappy and 
ilous one.« Only in the house of a husband could 

a woman be sure of respect and protection. Hence the 

» H ebrews es of the -husband’s house as a woman’s 
- menuchah, or ‘rest’—her secure and happy asylum from 

_ servitude, neglect, licence. It was such an ‘asylum’ of 


p Ruth. ‘But, as she had to explain to them, such an ‘ asylum,’ 
4 while it might be open to them in Moab, would be fast 
- closed against them in Judah. In marrying them her 
sons _ had sinned against the Hebrew law. That sin was 
kely fo be repeated by Israelites living in their own 
; d. Yet how is Naomi to tell them of this fatal separa- 
tion between the two races? how is she to make these 


to go with her, they 2 must resign all hope of Don and 
regard? ee : es 

3. To Orpah the arguments of Naomi were per- 
asive. Her mother lived in Moab, and to her 
other’s house she could return. There the 
customs prevailed which from childhood she had 
followed. She would have liked to go with 
Naomi, but her interest in the Hebrew woman and 
e the land and law of Jehovah did not suffice to 
a raw her forward. Orpah saw the future as 


Naomi painted it, not indeed very attractive if 


e returned to her native place, but with far more 
n certainty and possible humiliation if she crossed 
_ the dividing river. She kissed Naomi and took 
the: ‘southward road alone, weeping as she went, 
ie ften ages for yet another sight of her friends, 


eae be coloured in all its experience by what 
3 she had learned from Naomi and that parting 


which was her own choice. 


honour and freedom that Naomi desired for ilaee ae 


loving women aware that, if they carry ont their resolve - 


T Mex: in general, and d cahsath pid taitiae men, die not 
reach their conclusions by any process of intellect: or logic, a 
but by emotional bent.2 


{| The being moved at a pathetic discourse is no more 
proof of our being in a right religious tone of mind than. the ; 
crying at a tragedy is proof of a tender heart. Buonaparie : 
could deluge the world with’ blood for his selfish pao 
and yet weep over the SAPO BES of a wounded soldier? 


II. 
Tue Lost Tipe. 

1. Orpah must not be fenarded® ‘as one 
of those hard, irresponsive natures, who are 
as pleased to say ‘good- bye” for a lifetime as ¥ 
to greet you. when you look in for a five minutes’ 
call. -! eas 

It i is not an exaggeration to say that there are 
such persons in the world. Meetings and part- 
ings are alike to them, because they are HOES 
affected by either, and it makes the same impres-_ 
sion whether you tell them of an earthquake or of © 
an evening party, whilst spiritual and sentimental — 
are synonymous terms to them, both being 
despised. How difficult it is to get at the heart 
of people like this, or to hold their attention at ‘aa 
given point. . 

We much prefer speaking to those whose. tears 
flow at the loss of a friend, and for whom the 
woes of humanity are full of pathos, and the love oe 


of God: has a melting power, though they know a 


very little about it in their lives. Hence we 
sympathize with Orpah, who wept at the thought Of 
bidding farewell to Naomi. The remaining link 
with the past would be broken when she was — 
gone. Orpah had often listened eagerly whilst ox 
Naomi told of the people and the home from — 
which Chilion came, because everything connected _ 
with her husband’s early life hada charm for the 
young widow, and to part from the only one who 
could rehearse all this was more than she antici- 
pated ; it was too sad. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men * EES 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.4 


® Hugh Elliot, Herbert Spencer, 135. 

3.W. R. W. Stephens, 7he Life and Letters of Walter 
Farquhar Hook, i. 245. 

4 Shakespeare, Julius Cesar, IV. iil. 217. 


being reminded of Lot’s wife, because the record 
of these two women has a strange similarity ; and 
this is the more striking when we consider. that 
there was a connexion between them. The 
z a 2 _ Moabites, we know, were descendants of Lot and 
his daughters who escaped from Sodom ; and we 


Sodom then, just as three women went forth from 
Moab, but one of them ‘looked back’ and 
perished, and one of the latter three went back 
and was heard of no more. If we are disposed to 

__ wonder why the one who ‘looked back’ was dealt 
fe with more severely than the other who actually 
went back, the explanation is simple enough. The 
me ~ Moabites had not inherited the advantages which 
Lot and his wife and daughters once enjoyed ; 
__ they did not know the access to the true God, 

_ which that family had known (though it was not 
“always valued as it should have been by them). 
_ And Naomi was a very poor substitute for an 
angel to take the hand of Orpah and lead her-out 
_ of her old surroundings : yet Lot’s wife had one to 
“take her out of Sodom. ‘To whom men have 
committed much, of him they will ask the more’: 
and the Lord has taught us that He also will de 
- the same. He ‘did not hold this Moabitess re- 
_ sponsible for the same amount as Lot’s wife, seeing 


Orpah might have used what she had to better 
_ purpose and obtained a place in the Lord’s ing: 
dom. 

But once I pass this way, 

And then—no more. i 

But once—and then, the Silent Door 

Swings on its hinges,— 

Opens . . . closes, — 

And no more 

I pass this way. 

So while I may, 

With all my might, 

I will essay | 

Sweet comfort and delight. 

To all I meet upon the Pilgrim Way. 

- For no man travels twice 

The Great Highway, 

-That climbs through Darkness up to Light,-— 

Through Night 

To Day.? 
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2, We cannot turn away from Ona without — 


8 cannot forget that three women went forth from | 


friend of boys and girls. 
who it can be; names pass through y 


she had not the same opportunities, nevertheless | Woman you love. 
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Wirginifus Querisque. 


I, 
A Seaside Friend, - 


“And the ass saw the angel of the Lord. —Nu 22 
‘And Jesus, when he had found a ree ; 
thereon’—Jn 12%, ¥ 


You are ‘iyi 


—the name of some man, the name 


a woman, but the conor seaside don! 
in August stands, one of a row, waitin 
you a ride over the sands. You feel bap xy when. 
ever you see him, don’t you? ¢ 

Once I heard a clever man say that he hone a 
boys and girls oven to be stauebe) the histo — “4 


grow up with. a better rdeq of what it 
means. 
Well, I remembered about this idea of | 


cart and the seaside to ae time. when 
honoured and respected. es 
_Even now, though the aa! does loo! 


ned to think that the donkey 


een made ae to make fun for sa 


bah boys and girls. But aren’t you sorry 

our poor friend when you see him on the 

yoked into a little cart, and beaten because he 
He has fallen on evil days. 


in those far-off days it’ was a very different 
ir al indeed from the poor’ stunted and often 
| starved but patient beast of the seaside and 
road. Our climate, and the hardships endured 
he ass in this country, have told against it. It 
adually become poorer and weaker. 

w the poor street donkey? One can scarcely 


eve that merchants in the East used to carry 


thos days too the ass was reckoned a wise 
: it was, in fact, credited with cleverness rather 


than some men. Travellers tell us that, 
‘men are sometimes deceived by the mirage 
ne desert, neither the horse nor ue ass ever 
o the same mistake. 
king of cleyer animals makes every one 
C I have heard a boy boast of how 
log could speak. Haven’t some of you had a 
e of noticing a terrier which, when his master 
leaving the house, looked into his master’s 
with eyes that said, ‘May I go? > And if you 
angry. with your dog, you know that he 
yks sad and reproachful. His eyes mean, 
ster, I know you must be right in being angry 
me, but I did not really mean to do what 
wrong.’ When you were quite little, you 


les ; you say they are stupid, and meant only. 


‘Whoever heard of a fox or 
speaking!’ You all agree, however, that 
log can tell you what he means. Some 

, as they grow older, go back to their love 
;: all creation speaks to them. 


ittle children. 


robin. 


a 
You 


\ a 

“I have one preacher” he said, 
love better than any other upon earth; it i 
little tame eR» which preaches to me ee 


need. From ehente he always hops on to. 


tree close by, and “lifts up his voice to God 
sings his carol of praise and gratitude, tuck: his 
little head under his wing, and goes fast to le I 


and leaves to- -morrow to look after itself.’ — 


There was an Old Testament prophet wh 
his ass as some men nowadays love their h« 
and their dogs. When, in spite of the s 


_word of the Lord, Balaam wanted to have 


way, and set out on an unblessed journey, the a 
of the Lord stood straight in the way, havi g hi 
sword.in his hand. Balaam did not see h im, iE 


| the ass did, and would not go forward. 


Balaam struck her, and at last she lay down ae 

him. He was very angry and struck her 

Then we are told that the Lord opened th 

of the ass and she spoke. Those of you w 

a faithful dog of your very own will be a 

understand this beautiful Bible story of the as 
“And Balaam said unto the ass, Because 

hast mocked me: I would there were a sword “ 

mine hand, for now I had killed thee. And the 

ass said unto Balaam, Am not I thine ass, uy 

which thou hast ridden all thy life long unto 

day? Was I ever wont to do so unto thee > 

he said, Nay. Then the Lord opened the ey 

Balaam, and he saw the angel of the Lord sta din 

in the way, with his sword drawn in his h 

and he bowed his head, and fell on his fac 

Does not that story remind you of how the eye 

a dear dog might speak ? Pe) 
We know that Jesus rode upon an ass’s colt: 

those days there was no special humility in the ; 

case. He rode upon an ass as any prince or ruler — 

would have done when going ona peaceful journey. 

A clever writer of the present day, in a little — 

volume of poems, has given us a few verses on 

‘The Donkey.’ He makes the donkey speak 

and recall the New Testament story. Listen 

carefully while I read two of the verses : 


The tattered outlaw of the earth; 
Of ancient crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


I shall read the second verse very slowly : 
understand the meaning of it: 


Fools! For I also had my hour! 
One far fierce hour and sweet: 

_There was a shout about my ears, 
And palms before my feet. 


try to 


- for mockery, there is no room for cruelty. And 
surely even the ‘tattered outlaw’ if Jesus has 
touched it deserves a certain reverence from) us. 
_ You love the seaside donkey; when you see its 
toiling brother of the street, remember the story 
of Balaam, and the still better one of Jesus riding 
upon an ass’s colt. : 

_ The children of Jerusalem ran alongside crying 
‘Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.’ He loves to hear you sing your 
hymns now, and if He still cares for the sparrows 
—and we believe He does—surely He wants you 
to be kind to the donkeys, even when they.are 
“i obstinate. Though it be, as the poet says, buta 
‘tattered outlaw,’ that beautiful New Testament 

story belongs to its family history. 

__ I hope you will see your friend ‘of the seaside 
this summer. 


Il. 


' The Right Kind of Heart. 
“A pure heart.’—Ps 244. 


When we were speaking about the right kind of 
_ tongue, I said that we couldn’t have the right kind 
of tongue unless we had the right kind of heart. 
_ But we can’t have the right kind of ears, or eyes, 
or hands, or feet, or.memory either unless we first 
_ have the right kind of heart. 

Now I wonder how this is? Well, you see it is 
because the heart is the very centre of everything. 
It is hike the mainspring of a watch—if that goes 
wrong everything else goes wrong. It is the heart 
that keeps all the other bits of the body alive. 
You could go on living if you lost an arm, or a leg, 
or.an eye, but you couldn’t live without your heart. 

So you see the most important thing of all is to 
have the right kind of heart. And what is the 
‘right kind of heart? There is only one, and it is 
_ the ‘pure heart.’ 

‘a “ Now I want to explain first of all what we mean 
e when we talk about our hearts in this way. Per- 
| haps you have thought of your heart as the part of 
‘ your body which sends the blood through your 


Boys and girls, in this world there is no room — 


veins. — ‘And that is quite right ; but we can 
of our hearts in another way. ‘They are the bit of — 
us with which we feel, the bit that loves and hates, _ 
the little house where our passions and desires live. 
And what is it that makes our hearts black and 
dirty? Well, you know that. It is sin. Sin is 
the great soiler and spoiler in the world. God 4 
never meant our hearts to be like that. He meant 
them to be pure and beautiful. But sin came into 
the world and spoiled them. When we are quite 
little there are just a few faint stains upon them 
but as we grow older the spots grow blacker and 
deeper and uglier, until at last they cover up al 
the whiteness and the beauty. Every time you are 
angry, or untruthful, or have a bad desire, a little 
‘stain goes on your heart, and these stains will 
increase as you grow older unless you can get you 
heart made pure again. ag 
It is very sad to have our hearts growing blacker 
and blacker, but the worst part of it is that ie 


to get rid of the stains? ‘We can never as 
to make our hearts clean ourselves. If we trie 
every day from morning to night till we were ol 
and grey-haired we could never hope to do it. 
But God can do it if we give them into His keep- 
ing. He can wash them clean in the blood of His — 
own Son, and He can keep them clean by giving 
us the Holy Spirit to dwell in them. He can ta 
away all our bad desires, all our wicked thoughts, 
and He can put pure, sweet ones in their place. 

I read the other day of a lady who was walking - 
over an estate with a friend. They came toan old 
tumbledown cottage. The thatch was in holes 
the windows were broken, the garden was a mas 
of weeds. But the lady said to her friend, ‘I wish — 
you would let me have that cottage.’ And the 
friend replied, ‘Oh, you can have it for nothi 2 
It isn’t worth much, as you can see.’ So the lac 
took the cottage. She turned out all the rubbis 
She had the roof mended and the windows replaced 
She had the walls papered and painted and hung 
with beautiful pictures. Then she set to work on 
the garden. She ‘removed all the weeds and — 
planted beautiful flowers in their stead. Ande 
when her friends came to see it they Ser p 
‘What a sweet place !’ 4 

Boys and girls, that is what God can do with t 
hearts if we will let Bee He can turn out ane he 


ot nase to sheve your hadue made clean ware 
he are so. black ane foul that you cannot see the 


y loved and trusted Him, but I 
because they were so pure. 
-d Him, the crowds mocked Him, but the 
‘children climbed on His knee and nestled in 
is arms. And that is where He wants all the 

le children to be to- “day. . 


“ GPoint and Iffustration. 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


das Sir Rabindranath Tagore read Amiel? 
n to this (Amiel’s Journal, i. 98) : ‘The 


r in Will, nor even in consciousness so far as it 
nks, feels, or wishes. For moral truth may have 
enetrated and possessed in all these ways, 
escape us still. 
ss there is our being itself, our very substance, 
r nature. Only those truths which have entered 
to this last region, which have become ourselves, 
me spontaneous, and involuntary; instinctive, 
conscious are really our life—that is to say, 
ething more than our property. So long as we 
to oat any space whatever between 
| i The 
€ the feeling, the a5 the consciousness 


a can truth be said to be ours beyond 
ossibili because it is no longer 


ourselves are a truth, a will, a work of 


hi isten to Tagore. ‘We are face ee face 
‘great world and our relations to it are 
( on “Qne of these is the necessity we have 
y tO. till ‘the soil, to gather food, to clothe 
2 ‘to get materials from nature. We are 
ry: spaking shines: that will satisfy our need, and 


er meet these needs. 


fen so much? I think it was partly because | 
think it was 
‘The Pharisees | 


entre of life is neither in thought nor in: feeling, | 


Deeper even than conscious- 


But peace and 


- disobedient (to ecclesiastical authority) person of — 


Thus we are ‘alway: ‘in toucl 
with this great world through hunger and ‘thi 
and all our physical needs. 
‘Then we have our mind; and mind By it 
‘own food. ‘Mind has its “necessity also. It m 
find out reason in things. It is faced with ¢ 
multiplicity of facts, and is bewildered when it. 
cannot find one unifying principle which simplifies 
the heterogeneity of things. Man’s constitution i 
such that he must net only find facts, but als 
some laws which will lighten the burden of mer 
number and quantity. 
‘There is yet another man in me, not the physical, ; 
but the personal man; which has its likes and’ 
dislikes, and wants to and something to fulfil it 
needs of love. This personal man is found in the 
region where we are free from all necessity,—above 
‘the needs, both of body and mind,—above the 
expedient and useful. It is the highest in man,— 
this personal man. And it has personal relations 
of its own with the great world, and comes to it for 
something to satisfy personality.’ We 

That is from Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s — late 
book! Personality (Macmillan ; 5s. net), and that i is 
the thought which informs it and makes it a book 
It is with rare beauty of language and with equally — 
rare clearness of thinking—albeit it is so mystical 
—that this thought is carried through, the book. - 
But we never miss its note. ae 
The new book is likely to be popular, It has 
some good portraits and other illustrations. 


a Father Stanton. 


Arthur Stanton: A Memoir, by the Right Hon. ; 
George W. E. Russell (Longmans ; ros. 6d. nets: is 
It is the memoir of the most religious and most — 


our day. Arthur Stanton was religious from his 
infancy ; no one could recall the time when he was _ 
not. He never had experience of the crisis called 
conversion. “If it is possible to be born religignsy ieee 
he was born so. ee 
But what is it to be religious? In Arthur — 
Stanton’s case it was to find the supreme interest 
of life in the Church and Sacraments. His letters ~— 
from school were all about the sermons he : 
heard or the Church he heard them in; later, 
the letters were more occupied with ritual and ~ 
adoration. : ‘ 
But this absorption in religion did not withdraw 


: H 516 


c" him from his fellows. He was as mal a ‘oineet 
among the indifferent as he was a ritualist. He 
had clubs for postmen and clubs for boys—and 
there was no religion connected with them. Ory 
= the club so closely associated with St. Alban’s, 
a Holborn, where he spent his life, that it was called 
Ot. Alban’s Club,’ he says: ‘We have . . . a Bar, 
at which will be sold to Members, Beer, Wine, and 
‘Spirits, as well as Tea and Coffee; a Kitchen, 
from which can be supplied Breakfasts, Dinners, 
and Suppers ; new Bagatelle-Boards, Card-Tables, 
_alarger Library, a Reading-room, ete.’ And again: 
‘No religious element is to be found in it—no 
religious newspaper allowed. Neither do we allow 
Education Classes,, or Mutual Improvement 
Classes. It is strictly a club, and not.a trap to 
convert or educate, and all the government is 


« 


Last night I had a prayer-meeting,. and 


Father Stanton’s life was one long sienaette 
controversy, of which his biographer gives us full 
‘reports. Once he trips, and speaks of Sir William 
Harcourt as a coward! How much better does 
' Father Stanton himself speak: ‘Harcourt has 
begun. his tirade in the Z?mes again; it is as 
- forcible as ever. 


walls, ee aeh they have plenteousness within 
4 their palaces.” The worst of it is he has such 
good grounds to stand upon—for were we able to 
_ Catholicize the Establishment we should commit a 
"political: and social wrong in a Protestant country 
like England. But the outcome of it all is with 
Gop, and He will bring to pass what He 
ve wais....” 

If we would appreciate this man, we must under- 
_ stand that he was a great preacher and a great | 
z ‘human.’ Thesetwo. And these two are brought 
together i in a very striking manner by an unnamed 
‘clergyman.’ The passage is long, 
quoted in full. 


2 ‘It was in the Hilary Term of 1906 or 1907, I 
think, that among the notices of the meetings of 
a society known at Oxford as the “De Rebus 
Ecclesiasticis” appeared the statement that .on a 


Stanton doesn’t like clergymen at these thi 


- then went to the Club and a Pays 2 rubbers ‘of | 


One can’t help chuckling when 
. he says the Bishops have not “peace within their. 


but it must be, 


certain day Father Stanton would speak on his | 


weodtie was a ened ae without rul 
ee or list of members ; ; it had two. he 


to be ‘terested in Church matters. I was pe) 
by that time a graduate and in Orders, and 
remember asking one of the Pusey House cler 
itt © No; Pm ‘not;” 4 said ; eone at at 
and he’ll be best pleased if we stay away.” | 
daunted by my friend’s warning, I made my 
after Hall to St. John’s. The meeting was held it 
the rooms of Jack Romanes: a big, panelled r 
in the inner quad., and though I was in pr 
good time, when I got there the room was p: 
with men. All the chairs and the window. ea 
were full. I managed to get a place on the flo 
where a man’s boot-toe kept kicking the 
my head. It was not a comfortable seat 
-wouldn’t have missed that evening for a great 
At a few minutes before the time for the mee 
to begin Fr. Stanton came in, very quickly, be 
down in an arm-chair close to the fire. 
the usual awkward pause, and then a ner 
Secretary got up, and after a few halting words | 
introduction said we were ready for Fr. S 
paper. Stanton—I can see him now—took o 


to you: I’m getting an old man, eee it ¢ 
easiest to talk sitting down.” And then het re 
over the pages of his Bible 8 said, ‘I’m 


words of his text, dwelling on, rather dues 
them in that delightful way of his, “fore-ordain 
before the foundation of the world.” I can" 

describe the effect of such an exordium as a. 
sudden and utterly unlooked-for shock. 
man, we had come to hear a shower of. kes 
funny stories, accounts of his dealings wit 
and the Jike—and then to be treated to a 
Stanton was apparently quite unconscious f 
was expected, for he went on at oncé to sp 
the Precious Blood as the Apostle wrote of It, a 
launched out into one ofthe most searching 2 
impressive Gospel sermons I have ever heard 
fairly wide experience. It was a most | direct 


| aly, earl S ording. tat ies give no oe 
e sermon’s power, but, here they are for what 


©“ Some. people think our religion eb wale 
Henry vi. Oh no” (shaking his head); ‘ 
if religion eae than that. 


asus Himself Fanidaned before the 


ndation of the world.’” Then later: ‘ Ah well, 
wl] think all this that I’ve been saying to you is 
old-fashioned Gospel. Well, you see I come 
Holborn. And the New Theology comes 

‘(om Holborn. Now I don’t want to say anything 
unkind about Mr. Campbell, he’s said some very 
; hings about me, but I do say this to you, 

o man having drunk the old wine straightway 
new, for he saith’ (and the speaker’s face 

| up) ‘the old is better.*” There was another 

in which he was speaking of the Precious 


it of looking at things in that way ; illustrat- 
by the joy it was to him as he sat in his room 


the el ey House to get a ees of the sky, | 


¥ 


Now nee you are priests teach your people to 
the Lord Jesus. Don’t teach them to be 
ch-of-England ; teach them to love the Lord 

esus Christ.” 

f the beginning had been unexpected, not less 

) was the end. “Now,” he said,\ “will you all 

nd up while I say a prayer?” and we scrambled 

r feet, and Stanton stood and prayed extem- 


e might know the power of the Precious 

nd the love of the Lord Jesus. 
was the most amazing De febus meeting, 
imagine, before or since. For myself I can only 
at I oe almost gasping. For he had kept 


forty biastes and alter such a scahon and such 
tayer one wanted to be alone for a bit. I 
ber the Secretary, more nervous than ever, 

up and in the formal way at such meetings 


We want the sa : 


such a sermon. I a cubes Stanton saying, “Oh 
I don’t know about answering questions abot 
Theology. If you want p auerGohe aus oe out. 


on, awkward and embarrassed, and as the pr 

say “astonied,” until at length some one with mi 
wits than his fellows rose and said, “ Wou ti 
Stanton tell us something about his work at § 
Alban’s ?” That worked like magic, for S a 


4 


the work at St. Alban’ S. 


boys.” 


at the next you were laughing at the quip f 
street-Arab. Stanton began about his boys. 
meet,” * he said, “on pales PuCnEe at six. 


into the fire: we just sit round the fireplaces 

Palm Sunday,” he said, ‘‘ we were doing that, and 
suddenly one of them said, ‘Come for a ’oliday 
wiv us a Friday, farver’” (he reproduced J 
Cockney accent). «] said, ‘No, I can’t come 
with you on Friday. Do you know what next 
Friday is?’ And they said, ‘Yuss, it’s a Ba 
’oliday, ain’t it?’ And I said, ‘Yes, it’s a. Ban 
Holiday, but it’s ook Friday ; it’s the day O 
dear Lord died for us.’ Then they said, after a 
pause, ‘Well, what would you like us to do a 
Friday?’ And I replied, ‘Well, I should like 
you to come to church.’ And they replied at 
once: ‘So we will if you'll give us a ’ot cross bun.’ 

I said, ‘Oh yes, I’ll give you a hot cross bun.’ As 
a matter of fact, I got the Sisters to provide two — 
hot cross buns each for them (I can’t imagine how ~ 
they managed to eat em) and a glass of milk, and 
they all turned up, clean and tidy as I’d neverseen _ 
’em before, and then they all marched into church, te 
into a front row, and all knelt down (I can’t 
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imagine who’d taught. them ; I hadn't), and one of 
the good Sisters who saw them said, ‘Oh, look at 
those rough lads! That’s Fr. Stanton’s influence.’ 
nye It wasn’t my influence at all; it was the influence 
ey. Of. the buns and the glass of milk. Then the 
"service began, and we had that Litany of Monro’s 
_[*The Story of the Cross’], and they all sang it: 
and when we got to the last section beginning : 


a - On the Punic inscription of Byblos which dates 
_ from the fifth to fourth cent. B.c. the name of 
_ _Yehomelek appears as the son of Yeharba‘al and 
an ti then 72 72 of Armelek. 

Say _ The word for son is here duplicated. It has 
hitherto been taken to mean ‘the son of the son,” 
es te. the erepdson of the person mentioned after the 
he _ second j2, ‘son.’ All who have discussed and com- 

iy ‘mented on this inscription have been unanimous 

in the opinion that we have here a strictly genea- 
Uilogical line stretching from Yehomelek to Armelek, 


lp 


Che Grandson. 


By THE REv. MosEs eo Ses Px.D,, CHIEF RABBI OF THE SPANISH AND PoRTUGUESE. y 
JEws’ Conenne ween LonDon. 


and that the last mentioned name was the third in | 
_ the direct line of descent separated one from the 
_ other only by one generation. This unquestionably 
has a direct bearing on history and chronology, and 
unless properly elucidated might easily lead to 
confusion and wrong conclusions. Hence the 
yalue to be attached to this description of the 
relation between Yehomelek and Armelek, the: 
assumed ‘grandson’ and ‘grandfather,’ and the 
proper relation which existed between them. 

It is surprising that no one should have felt 
the obvious difficulty of translating }2 }2 as grand- 
son. To whom does it refer? If to Yehomelek 
-then it is unnecessary, for it is evident to the most 
casual reader that Yehomelek, being the son of 


; : 
44 Yeharba‘al, must be the grandson of Armelek, the 
se very next person mentioned in the inscription. 


“ = And if it is to refer to Yeharba‘al, then why should 


the name of his father have been omitted and only 
that of his grandfather given? If they knew the, 
latter surely they must have known the former, and 
there is no reason why he should not have been 
mentioned. Another explanation must therefore 
re be sought. 


precisely the same use of the duplicate ‘s 


o 
Ss 


ee I will follow Thee, 
Star of my soul, aa 
; Through the deep shades of life 
Bye) To the E00 


"em had been in gaol ih 


Neither the mason who cut the racriphla 
the king who ordered it invented this way « 
recording, the dora! of the royal eet 


Otherwise, if a te or open toan ats 
interpretation, it certainly would not have 
used on a_royal public monument, nor 
admissible to see in it a mistake of the mm 
What then could be the real meaning _ 
duplication of the word ‘son’? 

Is it. a mere coincidence. that we find i 
oldest Samaritan Chronicles hitherto prese re 


passages containing lists of members of =f 
families. 


originally of lists of genealogies jealously a 
through the ages, without any other biographica 
or historical detail as is the cee in the : Chai a 


ee 


with such tenacity among the peoples and famili 
of the East. These are the skeletons for the m 
ample chronicles of which the Samaritans have 30 
a goodly number. : In every one of them one can 
find the same materials used and to such an ext 

that the one seems to be merely an Seyi copy 


. 


en, we find we are dealitig” 
rial hisses handed down and — 


ipselt of this fact, and the more Samaritan texts 
be pe loabei and See examined the more 


Imes 7 hess go back to that of the Maccabean 
riod, if possible, even older still. In ‘these 
eS shronicles, short and long, we find various genéa-_ 
logical lists in which, as in the Byblos inscription, 
meet with j2 and j2 j2, ze. son, and the 
duplication, e.g. in the Tolidah, ed. Neubauer, p. 16. 
T have obtained from the Samaritans two copies 
this Tolidah which may assist in the publication 
a new and revised edition. One of them (my 
od. No. 1161) is very carefully and calligraphically 
tten, and has as marginal glosses some highly 
_ important additions. Among them the description 
of the burning of a red heifer for the preparation 
of the ashes required .for the purification from un- 
leanness. But this by the way. 
In order to be quite sure in my interpretation of 
1e Samaritan Chronicles, especially the portion 
ected with the calendar, I read it with the 
Jamaritans, and when I asked what the duplication 
f j2 meant I was told by them that it did not 
mean ‘grandson,’ but on the contrary it marked 
break in the direct line of succession. One or 
nore links in the chain were missing. Only those 


ames were then mentioned which were genealogi- . 


ly connected but not in the direct line of father 
d son in unbroken succession. Only the fact 


t the first named was the ancestor of the last 


This at once solves the problem of 

. Punic ‘inscription. By using the form j2 j2 

Yeharba‘al or Yehomelek was to be shown as 
a e descendant of that ancestor who probably was 
a amous man in the local history. It was a source 
of pridé to be connected, in direct descent, with 
uc an ancestor. 
nt, which Yehomelek did not wish to have over- 


oked or forgotten. Now the Samaritans, living in | ancestor, or ancestors. 


e proximity to the Phcenicians and in constant 
tact with them, could easily have borrowed 
t practice from them. Any one acquainted 


with the history of Oriental nations is aware of | 


e e immense value of proper genealogical tables. 


‘The link between the Samaritans and the old | 


_ difficulties might disappear. ; 
| slightly different-practice prevailed. True, the word 


And this was a very important 


| Phoenieian hediion: 1s , furnished by he ae Imyr 
tradition. In some of the inscriptions the 
| duplication of son, }3, is found. In cae 


Lidzbarski, in his Fangsuch der Nordsemitiscl 
Epigraphik (Weimar, 1898), p. 135, notices | 
_ fact, and the only explanation he can a is t “ 


omission of a name between the double 3, 
has fallen out by some error. How unsatisfactor 
such an explanation must be i is self- evident. 


exposed tess: to the ridicule of toler: 
such faulty inscription. And if they were kee 
enough to reproduce a whole string of names t 
would certainly not have allowed a single one of 
them to drop out, owing to some mason’s e 
The real explanation seems to be that this repetitio 
served to show that here was a lacuna in th 
genealogy, and that one or more links in the chi 1 
were really missing. nie 
Kings and priests (Kohanim), more thai 
other members of the community, watched jealo aes 
over their genealogical lists, so as to prove 
_ purity of their descent and the qualification for 1 
service in the Temple. The same held good. wit 
the royal house of David and his descendants 
also other Bee families. 


had Warped they none the less were anxious t 
connect the surviving members and at the sam 
time to preserve historical accuracy by marking 
“the fact that in one place there was a gap. Onc 
this fact is recognized some of these chronological 


Among the Jews 


12 (son) was not reduplicated, but the same mean- 
ing was evidently attached to it, notably in suc 

cases where the whole weight was put on the first 
The immediate line of 
succession was of secondary value, so long as i 

could be traced in a direct line. The very chapter 
_in Matthew 1 proves this to have been the case. 


groups of ten. It is, however, a mistake to take 
it as meaning that each one of the men was the 


is Pammecute son of the preceding man. One or 
- more’ links may be missing, yet it did not affect the 
real intention of the author of the genealogy to 
ea _ prove the descent from David. The name of the 
ancestor becomes a patronymic. We find Mephi- 
bosheth called the son of Saul (2 S 19%) though 
1s he was the grandson. Even Obed is called the 
son of Naomi though he was only indirectly her 
Be ue grandson (Ru 4!”). 
The best proof for such abbreviated lists where 
n is used with the figurative meaning of descendant 
genealogy of David in Ru 47". In Ezekiel we 
already find the prophet being called son of 
_ Adam, being directly connected with the first 
ancestor. The Messiah is then called the Son of 
- David (Sanhed. 98a ff.). Jesus is called the Son 
of Man or Adam. This would solve the difficulty 
4 among others of the genealogy of Machir which is 
so perplexing (Gn 5073, Nu 26”, etc.) Examples 
can Pe adduced to prove such use of the word 
son’ in the applied meaning of descendant, 
More numerous are the examples in the long lists 
in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and especially 
Chronicles, where, by applying this principle, 
difficulties which have appeared insurmountable 
would thus be set at rest. If we turn now to post- 
Biblical literature, the principle seems to have 
_ been even more generally applied than has hitherto 
been realized. Names of well-known scholars like 
Ben Azai, Ben Johai, Ben Zakkai by their very 
form show that they are not meant to be taken 
_ otherwise than as being patronymics, and not the 


‘the Ethics of tbe Aacf Narratives. 


‘Tue real difficulty in the Jael story is not in the 
fact that she murdered Sisera. That act (as was 
admirably shown in the article on Jael in THE 
Expository Times for May) was one which could 
be justified up to the hilt according to the morality 
of her time, and was therefore in the circumstances 
worthy of the highest commendation. The crucial 
difficulty is to be found in the honour accorded to 
a person who had deliberately violated the most 
sacred law of social morality known to the Semites. 
Considering the fundamental place ‘this unwritten 


“names of the immediate father, as has hi 


| or religious reason—sectaries—were mentionec 


_literature. 


ae Contributions and Comments, — 


been assumed. We have, then, in the Cha: 
the Fathers (522) a certain Ben Bg Bg, and in th 
next verse (23) a certain Ben Hé Hé. No one 
has as yet succeeded in explaining these curious 
names. It is probable, however, in view of the 
foregoing that these names were those of wel 
known personalities, of whom their descendants — 
had reason to be proud. They were well known — 
to.the contemporaries, but owing to some political 


only by some initials. Be that as it may, this t ae 
of }2 to mark descent has continued for many 

centuries. The greatest Massorites are known as” 
Ben Asher! and Ben Naphtali. There is not the 
slightest doubt that these two names stand for two 
schools and two families. of Massorites. So pro 
ably is the case with Ben Ezra. There are a large 
number of persons who claim to belong to the 
Ben Ezra family. It would be easy to multi 
examples from. the Rabbinical and mediz 
It is sufficient to refer to Levy’s ~ 
Talmudic Dictionary, s.v. vol. i. 238-241. “Many — 
a chronological difficulty could thus be obviated, 
if we allow the same latitude to the interpretatio 
of the simple }3, and see in it the parallel to i2 
without the graphic duplication. 
established it will be helpful in many direstio. 
towards the elucidation of many Biblical and pos; 
Biblical genealogical and chronological problems. - \ 
Of no less importance is the fact that we have here 
again another proof for the high antiquity es tt 

Samaritan Tradition. ; 


it seems inconceivable that its violation co 
under any circumstances have been palliated, 
much less deemed worthy of the very highes ty 
praise. The suggestion made that Arabs ha 
sometimes been known to act in pices 8 of this 


days atrocious crimes are sometimes committedy 
but those who commit them are nevertheless con- 
sidered beyond the pale of civilized society. — ay Ni 

Nor does it suffice to say, with Dr. Bernard | ht 
(Hastings’ Lible Dictionary), that ‘Jael’s act was: 4 
mot in accordance with contemporary morality. . . ae 


zs 


WN 


to those who do not recognize Mthe: ead 
st cape of mankind.’ — For if the | prophetic 


nd about. That is to say, such praise, so far 
being connected with the gradual education 
ina was, on the contrary, indicative of 


thas: are certain Rone idetanone: which ber: 2 
ible way of escape from these difficulties. 


rink, and finally icine him in his sleep in 
cold-blooded, systematic fashion. Her gross 
utrage on the sacred person of a guest is clearly 


elaborately described. But—and this is the 


portant point—in this narrative there is no word 
proval, much less of praise, for her action. 
merely narrated without comment. 

n fair to say, with Cheyne, that ‘though the 
arrator does not in express terms commend her,’ 
: hardly visible enthusiasm is > visible in his 


e 
e riling of the incident, it is undoubtedly 
reference to the fact that Sisera, the enemy 
Israel, had been overtaken by an untimely and 


No ee whatever af Jael’s breach of 
itality is implied thereby. 
nilarly, it is not justifiable to suggest with 


» Moore (‘ Inter. Crit. Com.’), on the strength of Jg 4° 


e journey that thou takest shall not be for 
> honour ; for Jahveh shall sell Sisera into the 


ees ‘taken from him’ was ‘given to’ Jael. 
I short, the writer of the prose narrative does 


2) It is in the poem alone that Jael is com- 


: m nded atall. There, however, the praise accorded 


ris of sis highest : 


It is not 


must assume 2 that the writer of the poer f 
least not below the level of contemporary m 
and that, therefore, he could not possibly 


praised Jael so extravagantly had she bee 
of an act which flagrantly defied the ethical cod 
of the time. The interesting we is bee - oet 


recorded in the prose narration, Be 


| already partaken of Jael’s hospitality be 


slew him. 


she dinikes the blow.’ Cheyne says, ‘as 
drinking . . . he was beaten lifeless to the. 


ment. | ; 
We have a right, I think, cles it ise 


before the failk had passed his lips. The p 
evidently assumes that it was,so, or he m 
common decency have withheld his praise, th 
he could still have outpoured his exultat 
rejoicing that Sisera was no more. 
The song runs thus: 
He! asked: water, and she gave him milk ; 
She brought him milk in a lordly dish. — 
The ‘lordly dish’ was part of the stratagem ¥ 
Jael’s quick woman’s wit had devised on th 
of the moment. Although the exact translati 


it was a large and heavy basin. Chania says tha 
it was made of bronze. Moore renders it ‘a huge 
bowl.’ 

To hold such a bowl two hands are necessary 
and so for the instant Sisera was deprived of hi: 
sword hand; also, as W. R. Smith suggests, as he 
lifted the big basin to his face his vision woul 
be momentarily obscured. This double fact gave 
Jael her opportunity. Like a flash she seized some 
kind of extempore weapon—a flint from her house- 
hold coffer (sz¢ Cheyne), or more probably a mallet 
for driving in tent-pegs, and (as we have the right to 


presume) before he actually tasted the milk, struck 
him full on the temple. 
tion, and the fate of the daring woman would have 
been sealed, for Sisera as a great warrior must 
have been armed, and was probably as strong and 
“brutal as a prize-fighter,—he was desperate withal. 

And she hammered Sisera, she broke his head ; 

Yea, she crushed and pierced his temples. 

Between her feet he sank, he fell, he lay; 


Between her feet, he sank, he fell: 
Where he sank, there he fell dead. 


To sum up: In the prose narrative a gross be- 


_ approval recorded. 
 unstinted, but nothing save a gallant act is held up 
for commendation. The poem is, moreover, far 
the older and more trustworthy document. 


RosBerRT A. AYTOUN, 
Woodbrooke, Birmingham. 


| Psaltis Ae 
—PBbarisces, Herodians, and ‘just |. 
men, as the Questioners about 
the Tribute. 


Mr. T. H. Weir in ‘Contributions and Comments’ 
; _ for June conjectures that the men sent to question 
our Lord’ about the tribute posed as Sadducees, not 
as ‘just men’ (Lk 207°). He would relegate the 
_ Pharisees and Herodians mentioned by Matthew 
Me -and Mark to the background in this conspiracy, 
‘suggesting that these parties could not appear in 
___ their own proper character, lest the sinister object 
___ of the deputation should be apparent. But by a 

slip Mr. Weir has' given more scope for their 
____ activity behind the scenes than they are entitled 

ae to by the evidence ; for Mark does not define, any 

more than Luke, the ovzgznal designers of the plot 
as Erariages and Arosans, but makes the 


essence of the plot itself (Mk 12!?-18). Similarly 
Matthew (2215-16), though he does not trace the 
origin of the scheme beyond the Pharisees them- 
selves, evidently represents the Pharisee-Herodian 
combination as belonging to the execution of the 

scheme. Surely, then, there was a significance 
intended in the ‘personnel’ of the actual deputa- 

tion, upon which Mark and Matthew agree, but 
__-which, according to Mr. Weir’s conjecture, is 
unimportant and, so far as it existed, would have 
to be disguised. 


~The slightest miscalcula- | 


In the poem the praise is, 


| involved in His certain sympathy with the Phar 


‘The Gospel accounts, 


wee 


But why disguise it? 


that the essence of the insidious move was the 
sending of particular men whose party affinities 
would be likely to gain the sympathies of Jesus, to 
| start with, and put Him off His guard. Pharisees, 
at any rate, could very plausibly appear as con 
scientious doubters of the permissibility of payin 
tribute to a foreign ruler, and were just the meen 
with their high reputation for strictness, and a pro— 
fessed sympathy with all fearless righteousness, to. 
make the flattering appeal which was or to. ‘ 


there was also the second string to their toe 
Mr. Weir indicates, the chance of ‘undermini 
Jesus’ standing with the many,’ should He fall up: 
the other horn of the supposed dilemma. 
seems hardly: necessary to Suppose - . that 


rey is the usual explanation, and it is ‘the aa 
lying cause of Mr. Weir’ s difficulty, ae him ee 


to declare without pee (as the orate 
plotters expected) either against or for the tribute, — 
any agent of the Sanhedrin present could’ have | 
denounced Him to the governor, or, in the alter- 
native, ‘taken hold of his saying before th 
people’ (Lk 20%). No! the simplest interpreta 
tion of the narratives taken together is that the 
question was meant to be put by Pharisees and 
Herodians as being ‘in character’ with the atti- 
tude of those parties towards the Roman power; 
the only ‘feigning’ necessary was that of an honest. 
religious scruple (‘just men’), a feigning definitel 
stated by Luke, but also implied in all the — 
accounts. The pretence: of a religious scmuple 
belonged, of course, only to the Pharisaic section ; 
and Luke, who gives prominence to this and | who” 

does not mention the Herodians, would seem, 
therefore, to think chiefly of the inducement to ; 
our Lord to declare against the tribute that was 


and universal of all our wants, is ‘Give u 
our daily bread,’ yet it is the least unders 

| all the petitions, and the most difficult to 
stand. It is the petition about which th 


The questions about it which are difcel 
answer are these: What does the word | « dail i 
mean? and what is the ‘bread’ for ae we 
taught to ask? ah es 

To begin with the second question 


stands for everything that is needful for 
i it by Rome was an unpermissible outrage on the | physical life in this world, 
ience of the Jews, there was a good chance’ | 
pe acs which was always much afraid of | upon God as ‘the Author and Giver of a 
things’ whether for body or soul; and, do 
to make our requests to Him for their supp 
to bless the use of the means which He 


to be contrary to our Lord’s injunction, 
first the kingdom of God and his righte usness,’ 
to. which is added the POMS ‘and call a 


de of criticism towards the Peeaacar? S$ power 
her than of whole-hearted support. Was not 
od Antipas at enmity with Pilate up to a | we are to obtain them, for spiritual blessing 
ain fateful day? Possibly another reason for | be had only when sought for), we need ‘not 
the choice of emissaries from this party, as I have | the latter. ‘After all these things do the G 
ar ed elsewhere in a study of the ‘Political 
Relations of Christ’s Ministry,’ was the affinity up 
a certain point in social and political outlook 
tween our Lord and the Herodian government | forget His children. “en 
alilee. If this was a fact, it would be known We attach great importance not only to the fir 
he Sanhedrin, and they would think that the words of this Prayer, ‘Our Father’ (it is the chi 
ence of His Herodian friends would be a | dren’s prayer, and should be addressed to God 


ther inducement to Him to fall into the trap of | our Father), but also to the order in which - 
is petitions which follow the invocation are place 


ra anti-government declaration. a 
- STEPHEN LIBERTY. We note the twofold division of the Prayer, the an 
former half having reference to the honour anc 
glory of God’s Name, the latter half to our nee 
——— tle as His children, but these, too, not as unrelate ‘i 
as to, but closely associated with, the honour of His — 
‘ive UB: this Dap our Daily Name. But first things come first here. Can we 
Br ead.’ conceive it possible that in the enumeration of our 
wants, the most prominent place should be give: 
4 PRAYER FOR THE ‘MEAT THAT to provision for ¢he dody, before even the forgive- 
ENDURETH,’ “ness of sin, and deliverance from evil? No, the 
‘bread’ here spoken of, however wide an interpre- 
‘Lord’s Prayer. ‘The petition in that Prayer | tation we give to the word, however much it may 
is govcace: in the simplest words, and | connote, cannot be the ‘meat which perisheth 
@ 


alney 1 ee Barrow-in- Furness. 


‘That n may be obtained Gina any asking of God 
at all, by the man who has not God in any of his! 
‘thoughts, and even by fraudulent means. But 
there is xothing in this Prayer which can be had 
uy without the earnest desire on our part to possess 
it, and if we obtain it by asking, it is only because 
ur asking is the expression of our desire. What 
e ‘bread’ of this petition is. can be determined 


r ae ow this is. the English rendering of a 
eee ‘d which is not found elsewhere in-the whole 
range of Greek literature. It. is found here only, 
“seems to have been coined to express a special 
aning which no word in ordinary use could 

xpress. So that we cannot get at its meaning by 
comparing its use here with its use in other pas- 
es, a very frequent and proper method of getting 
he meaning of difficult or doubtful words. 
can get it only, if at all, by reference to its 
And in this case, of the two deriva- 


d that been the meaning intended, foe was a 
in readiness and in common use, and~it 
Instead 


i) diferent idea, which was eebab Ty either 
ead for our wants,’ or ‘bread for the morrow— 
e future.’ And the most natural derivation 
at which gives the latter meaning, ‘Give us 
s day our bread for the future,’ ‘this day’ for a 
sent possession, but one also which ‘abideth unto 
rlasting life.’ 

Taken in the ordinary acceptation, this petition 
often referred to in order to justify the observ- 
of Harvest Festivals. These, so long as 
e are not mere expedients for raising money 
a hich ought to come of freewill offerings), but are 
_ the occasion of “hearty thanksgiving to Almighty 
d ‘for all the blessings of this life,’ need no 
justification from this or any other scripture. God 
s the Giver of all good things, and to Him our 
hanks are due, and should be paid.- But to go to 
this Prayer for the justification of our festivals is 
fo) destroy its beautiful symmetry by putting this 
Pa: etition into its wrong place, thus substituting a 
Se eas good which we are assured will be added 


aS. mecded: for the greater and abiding spiritual 
good, which only they who ask for it cam receive. 
Rightly understanding it, our constant prayer will 
_ surely be, ‘Lord, evermore give us this bread.’ 


: WILLIAM CLIFFORD. 
West Kirby. 


rable ai Se 


vjackal (Kil. c: 1, ete.). 


LCs ); butin the verse aed above: the dé 


"Bt. (Maré vit. 2 i. 28 


“ nevertheles the mete: also eate nade ye table, 
childrens crommes.’ 


So Miles Coverdale (1535). This 
those passages which commentators pass by on the 
other side. The difficulty is duly noted Bh = 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, i. 64. ad 
twofold. In the first place, dogs in the baste ae 
wild animals, and fairly large. In the seco 
place, the Eastern table, when there is one, is 01 
some five or six inches high. It is true that the 
Talmud, in addition to the ordinary pariah 
which is compared to a wolf, mentonsal se 


variously derived from the island ap pose 
from kefer, a village. But, however that m 
this dog is said to have been even more fe 


the other long resident there, that the domes ca- 
tion of the dog in Sil is an unknown thin 


household pet is taken to be a thing of ev 
occurrence, unworthy of remark, like the tves_ 
tpamefnes Of the Greeks. Indeed, an old frien 
suggests that Mark may have had Greek ie 
in his mind when he wrote. 
Another Sai solution is that the cor 


‘to fall’ as some other word meaning ‘und 
‘Under’ (ioxérw) answers in Hebrew or Aram 
to NNN or Mn or tonynd. irre, ‘to fall,’ 0 
the other hand, corresponds in the LXX’: regular! 
to bps, but also to nw (Ps 140", etc.), which mi fy 
easily be confused with ny». In Ex 9!° it is u ce 
to translate 17‘, of which the regular Aramaic 
equivalent is nm3. Some parts of this verb, s 
as ninn or nnnn, might well have been mista 
for the preposition Minn. Unfortunately, th 
does not appear to be any other example. in © 
LXX of such confusion of these particular words 
having taken place. Be wee 

Oniversity of Glasgow, i 


ae ty 


" Entre = ae 


— aie et 
callop ‘Shell of Quiet | is ‘the title which has 


a to the twelfth volume of Mr. Black- 
‘Adventures All’ series (as. net). — It con- 


ai Gertrude ahha and ‘Ruth 
And these four poets are introduced to 
rs. Margaret L. Woods, who says this about 
pus Some general resemblances emerge amid 
idual differences of our four. The modern 


is sometimes supposed to be irreligious, 


ut alt ough but one of the writers is definitely 
a rt nal, a Lay of piety informs the volume; 


5 i 
If I should die tenighe: 

v things,” yea three, that it is my delight | 
| ee to sing, Lord of the earth 
sea, 

: Bi: ‘Lord of all things that be; 
things” that alway, whither I am wending 

am I, shall give me joy unending 

a opuet I should die hoe 


and 


ng: A slept beneath the starry skies 5 
_ Saw the Lord Sun arise, 
ea while art ‘Mother Earth, in 


a8 fext, that _my friends did give me great content, 
Nor did much argument 
ght but set more firmly roots that went 
eep for summer storm or winter blast ; 
_ These bound us yet more fast. 
rrades !_ who by your unafraid believing 
shall win made lovelier life’s weaving, 
vier hard to die to-night! 


Yourself your very self oe the Brent 
Forbade the tyrant: reach x 


Poured bloba and treasure—Ah, that’ 1 
May bold this fast tonight 


If I should die to- nen 
Nor darker ‘record dim my pages’ 
Yet stay: 
I will not sing of locust-eaten years 
Or penitential tears. — 
Nay, f 
While the sweet faint trumpet-voice 
gene: 


? 


‘ Piha to ee the Day.’ 


“This will I write, to-night. 


Duncan Campbeil Scott. 


The well-known Canadian poet, Mr. 
Campbell Scott, has gathered together a 
lished in one volume a number of his poems. 
the title of Zundy’s Lane, and Other Poems 40 ree 
McClelland). They are Canadian, with the love 
of that great land very catching in its arn 
utterance. But they aremore. Even the 
of Canada is not enough to hold the he: 
true poet. He takes the world for his parish. 
touches the human heart in many of its experier 
and he touches it always with pa ‘ 


The range of topic is wide. But always. the 
is the spiritual atmosphere. The following p 
is more openly and absorbingly religious than m« 


To THE HeERoIc SOUL. 


qi 


Nurture thyself, O Soul, from the clear spring 
That wells beneath the secret inner shrine; 
Commune with its deep murmur,—'tis divine 
Be faithful to the ebb and flow that bring 


= 5 
m shall find her Master at thy door ; 
d Love shall find thee crowned with love 
empearled ; 
. shall ens thee not but a new birth. 


rong, O warring soul! For very sooth 
are but wraiths, republics fade like rain, 
es are reaped and garnered as the aes 
that alone prevails which is the truth: 
trong when all the days of life bear hie 
And fury, and are hot with toil and strain: 
ld thy large faith and quell thy mighty pain: 
m the great dream that buoys thine age 


art ea edsle mewed in a sea-stopped cave ; 
oised in darkness with victorious wings, 
; night between the granite and the sea, 
the tide has drawn the warder-wave : 
from the portal where the ripple rings, 

sts into the boundless morning,—free ! 


<i 


Mhatever else the war has done for Ireland 
oe given her the singing voice. Not that all 


Phone and rest and love and the cornfields. So 

Mr. Malaher in Zhe Wizard’s Loom (Stone- 

am ; 3s. 6d. net), unaffectedly, religiously, as the 
ollowing testify : 


Deus UBIQUE. 


There is incense in the air 
And holy water in the dew, 

A shrine beyond the thicket there 
Under a spreading yew. 


Where the parking Robaina strea 
Flows through lilied bowers. 


I will tether now my steed _ 
To a bending willow near, 
And worship in this quiet mead, 

For God is surely here. 


~ 
x 


tye: Tue Door. 


Dark, dark the portals that are grimly fro 
In this dread hour which has o’ertaken 


Obscure God's light, God’s air, Lolepbesste 

About my feet vast depths abysmal lie,» 
And now, behold! ’ ee 

I stand alone, who am about to Ree 


Here, king and reas 
passed - 

To Death—Door of Eternity— 

And on its threshold now stand J, at last, 
All powerless to turn aside and flee; 

But stay, I tremble and I faint no more ! 

Because I see > , : 

A Golden Glory shines beneath the Door. a 


rich and Soot oh 


Raunt Collins one 


O’ershadowing ’neath their canopy, eleven 
Of fairy hanging: lamps surpassing praise ; 
Farthest from earth hang two sets, each two lam 
Then three of three lamps each ; then, where t 
strength Mae he 
Of Nature’s plan is greatest, five sets ‘each 
lamps ; 
Then, nearest earth, one final set of hese 
A tale of thirty-six, all told. All wa 
cream, eae 
Suffused with greenest daintiness. 
are closed, 


Some, | 


ers 


st 


ess of ndifecHOn charms the sight. 
Nn say it is the Seal of Solomon; as for me 
ae it is a Seal of God. | 


} 
\ 


the others to sing! tion Brooke's is one. 


| Captain H. V. Brooke of Pe, Ces 


loom in full air; in sight of men on earth, 
many of God's creatures small and great ; 


, having worked its work of use and orna- 


still ie root retains its pristine force. 
summer heat, cool rain, and winter snow, 


nay 9 we men, awhile upon this earth 
then by the Gardener's 


title of the book is ye. and Other 
(Sampson Low; 5s. net). 


sides issuing her poems in one large volume, 
Wilcox issues them in separate small volumes 
One such volume recently 

called Poems of Purpose (Gay & Hancock ; 
net). Let us quote for specimen one of 


LIMITLESS. 


the motive is right and the will is strong 
jere are no limits to human power; 
‘or that great Force back of us moves along 
takes us with it, in trial’s hour. 
Me ie 3 


Aberdeen, ‘ ) 
Gaudie, which “‘rins at the back of Benachie 
through his life ran the inspiration of the S 
burn, of the wind across the heather, and th 
back, go back!” of the grouse. But this v 
background after all. 

himself apart, in a world of fairies, gnomes, 
spirits of the air, gathering every fragment of 
lore, and being quite content to sit for 
together under a bush, retelling to himself an 
birds the elfish chronicles. To him the fascin: 
person who lives in a daffodil bell was, at this 
time, as real as the birds and beasts whom bh 
dearly loved. Frequently in the midst of tor 

of rain the red-haired laddie would rush o 
place a large leaf over some specially cheri 
family of nestlings, thus, no doubt, greatly i 
fering with the domestic artaneine of 


with me.”’ 


with a spear. 
British East Atean force. Later he Foxigh 
France, and fell at Mametz on July 1, 1916, 
very first day of the great Somme battle. 

Of his songs a volume has been made: Poem 
by Brian Brooke (Lane; 3s. 6d. net). This is on 
of the shortest and most characteristic : se 


e 


A ROLLING STONE. 


The wind in the thatch is screaming, 
scurries above, 


the oe 


marriage, ae ee 


The ae of. ‘ne swinging. in th 
silver starred, 


been so hard. 
i 


-I will go North again, for I can hear no 

In the hush of. id tbe stillness the voice 
the sea, 

And it may be that the old loves. over 
shall prove the stronger, © 

And I shall find the lost friends. that . 

the moors with me.. 


— A are of noise and hurry, whose 
ights are a ee play, 


I will go North again, for here 
breaking 


beside the Bins: 
And it may be from the ans at th COO 
dawn’s awaking 
I shall find the heathered roadways 
worth the candle to Sune for those _ ago f knew. 


ei ae I will go North again 


calling, . 
I can hear the waves ho apping as 
the kindly sands, — 
And I know above the moor road 
West rain is falling, — Be Aes 
And I would set my face to it and fe 
my hands: 


. few in the world will sorrow, and none in 
the earth need care, 
o to my death to-morrow, provided I go 


ere square. 
the sport and the pleasure of working 
here work is fun, 


I will go North again, T will Tie 
heather, 


whin is all afire, é 
And it may be when my comrades and I a 


or E. A., and Uganda, I’ve travelled and 


worked in all; met together 
the things worth being alive for— one’s We shall find the old-time glories that ow 
hearts desire. — 


Yes, Miss Cannan is a poet. ce: are 
poems in the volume, Jz War Time (Blackwe 
2s. 6d. net), which will meet Butler’s fee ° 


* ae said the Dante scholar, A.'J. Butler, ‘cig | quite as well. 

3 the embodiment in dignified language and metrical = 

ie form of the nobler emotions—so expressed as to | Printed by Morrison & Gres Limiren, Tanfield 
give delight to the hearer and arouse the cor- and Published by T. & T. CLARK, 38 George 


A Edinburgh. It is requested that all literary com 
responding emotions in him.’ If that definition mre SF bes ee ded to “THe eee Ne as 


; will stand this is poetry : Gate, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


